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‘ ’ ~ PEARS 


TEDNSPARENT TRANSPARENT | 
~ SOAP | SOAP) 


Pure ma OIC 
for your skin 


A beauty treatment every time you wash! For Pears 

does more than cleanse. It tones and revives, brings your taut, 
tired face wonderfully alive, breathes softness and a fresh young 
glow into your skin. The magic’s in the purity of Pears. 

Just hold Pears to the light. You'll see right through it. 

That’s how pure Pears is! So naturally it’s far kinder to your 


skin; far safer for your beauty . . . and it’s only rodd. 


ONLY PEARS LETS YOU SEE HOW PURE IT IS 
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Ym tel we 


LYONS 


FOR 
REAL COFFEE 


Dress by Frank Usher 








Way DO THE MOST SUCCESSFUL HOSTESSES- 
ABOUT-TOWN USE LYONS PURE COFFEE ? 


There’s a very simple reason... Freshly-ground coffee 
beans will only make the best coffee if the beans 
themselves are fresh. The coffee beans used by Lyons 
are roasted and ground at the peak of their freshness, 
then the coffee is immediately aroma-sealed (by an E 
exclusive Lyons process) in the well-known green tins. LY( yN \ 
It is the freshest coffee you can buy. RE GR f 
COFFE 
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Please send your agaTt¢co nee 


for servicing now! 


Motor Mower Manufacturers 


“If you don't yet own an 
ATCO. now's the time! 
Wasn't your Atco a boon in last year’s glorious summer! See your supplier today.” 
Atco mowing is so effortless, so easy. Not only last summer 

but this year too—and for many summers to come. 


Atco supremacy is based on service. 


The unique nation-wide network of Atco service branches 
provides factory maintenance facilities everywhere. 
But please don’t delay calling until the spring. 
Get in touch with your branch now— 
through your supplier, if you wish. 


ATCO Supremacy is based on Service 


CHARLES H. PUGH LTD, ATCO WORKS, BIRMINGHAM 9 








SCOTCH WHISKY 
0) the ideal drink {; 
for all occabions } 


Y Appointment 
© Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth I! 
Scotch Whisky 
Distillers 
Wm. Sanderson & Son Ltd 
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§ 

; 

td. 


ay WM. SANDERSON & SON LTD., QUALITY ST., LEITH. London Office: 63 PALL MALL, S.W.f 


By Appointment To Her Majesty The Queen, Match Manufacturers, Bryant & May L 
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By Appointment 
To Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth 


urers 
C. & T. Harris (Caine) Led. 


East, West— Home’s best 


ENGLAND, WITH HER sodden grey skies, her fogs, Wiltshire bacon, or its ham? These are names to 
and the incurable draughts in her houses, has, forall conjure with even in today’s world of confusion 
that, ways of life that bind her children’s hearts. and confidence. 

NOT LEAST OF these is her way with the traditional AND AS A name, Harris has been identified with 
foods and one of the oldest of these—vide Domesday _all that is richest in the Wiltshire cure for nearly 
Book — is our friend the pig. two centuries. Here is a continuity of excellence 
IS THERE A civilised country that has not heard of that is a reassurance in itself. 


HARRIS 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


famous for Bacon since 1770 


Ae 


HARRIS (CALNE) LTD., CALNE, WILTS. 





Continuing 
Cold — 
Warmer in 
* Clydella’ 


creas as 59/6 





Clydella 


==mee|1F IT SHRINKS WE REPLACE 


Treat yourself to some sunshine! 


‘Sun?’ asks the Briton. ‘In winter? It’s too weak to do any good. And 
look what happens. Your health is apt to go downhill. The commonest 
reply to “How are you?” is “I feel awful” or “Got a cold” or “Just had ‘flu’’.’ 

‘Then why’ asks the Australian ‘don’t you treat yourself to some of our 
wonderful sunshine? Take TINTARA for instance. Burgoyne’s make it 
from Australian grapes which soak up the sun as they ripen. A daily glass 
or two of this soft, smooth burgundy is a dose of pure, revitalizing sunshine. 
Helps keep you so fit you're a bad risk for germs! And it’s an effective 
pick-me-up for convalescents. Doctors have been saying how good 
TINTARA is for nearly a century!’ 

‘So,’ he reasons, ‘why should you put up with a sunless winter when you 
can enjoy the benefits of our strong, health-giving sunshine with TINTARA.’ 

Extract from an imaginary conversation. 
TINTARA costs a little more than Australian burgundies of lesser 
merit but you'll soon notice the difference and appreciate it. 


13/- a flagon (a bottle and a half); 6/6d a half-flagon (6d deposit on each) 


BURGOYNE’S 


TINTARA 


Awarded the Gold Seal of British Analytical Control 
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Famous 


Here is a liqueur for the connoisseur — distinctive — delectable. 
eee Into this notable blend of finest brandy, aromatic tangerines and 
jor } other rare ingredients, is distilled the sunshine of ‘the fairest 

Cape in the whole circumference of the Earth.” Grace your 
nearly | after-dinner table with Bertram’s Van Der Hum and give a 


unique pleasure to yourself and to your friends. 
Joo 


years. 


The story of ‘Mr. What’ s-bis-name.” 


The early Dutch settlers in the Cape of 
Good Hope made a liqueur in imitation 
of their famous Curacoa. Being unable to 
recall the name of the original distiller, 
they referred to him as ‘“‘ Van Der Hum” 
—the Dutch equivalent of ‘‘ Mr. What's- 
his-name.’’ And that, according to legend, 
is how this famous liqueur got its name. 


Bertrams 


ORIGINAL 


San decHam 


LIQUEUR 








‘Never fails’ 
I told them. 
And then 


Was my face red! Nothing wrong 
with the works, of course. Just 
plain starting trouble and not even F j 
enough juice left in the battery for a His “ae fet 
spark. I should have bought a Crompton ag ei fret: bobs © 
when my garage man recommended it last BURGHLEY HOUSE 


summer. You can depend on a Crompton ’ Seat of the Marquess of Exeter 


SANDERSON 


of Berners Street 


rom n ae . continue the presentation of the . ‘ 
S 


| BATTERY 


The standard starter battery with the j Cour aulds ~ Mi 
best Guarantee of ull 4 i / ‘L 


for a good start winter and summer alike. 


Ask your garage for a 


MADE BY CROMPTON PARKINSON LTD 





.. Sanderson & 


ANCESTRAL COLLECTION 


(SECOND SERIES) 


This resplendent new collection is now on view in 
our Berners Street showrooms, These fabrics 
have been faithfully transcribed from the tapestries 
and furnishings of the great family homes of 
England. They are now available for you to buy 
for your own home. Come 

nd see them. 


No wires—no flexes! Take its 
cosy comfort where it's wanted— 
when it’s wanted! Gives [2 
hours heat on only I} pints 
of paraffin. Real comfort and 
remarkable economy! 

PRICE: 


89/6 


This price is subject to 
market fluctuations 


PLLLEeY.. 


Paraffin Pressure RADIATOR 


For full details and illustrated leaflets of 
ALL Tilley Products please write to:— 


THE TILLEY LAMP COMPANY LTD., 
Dept. HT/P7, Tilamp House, 70-72, Jermyn Street, London, S.W.! 
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A. WANDER LTO. BS By APPOINTMENT 
OVALTINE MANUFACTURERS TO THE LATE KING GEORGE VI 


There is no substitute 


OVALTINE 
QUALITY 


‘Ovaltine’ 
is a delicious 
concentration of Nature’s 
best foods, fortified with 
extra vitamins. It provides 
the highest possible quality 
at the lowest possible price. 
‘Ovaltine’ stands in a class 
by itself. 





To Her Majesty The Queen 
Manufacturers of ESSE Cooking Equipment 
Smith & Wellstood Ltd 























At last! A de luxe heat 
talking about this storage cooker suitable 
or any solid fuel in- 


Superb new Cooker ys ot 

that uses a week —just think of 
e large _ boiling-simmering 
ANY solid fuel hotplate and two ovens al- 
Rt 


that! There’s an extra 
ways hot PLUS gencrous 
hot water — enough for 4 or 5 hot baths a day 
and a towel rail. 
Another welcome advantage—really rapid oven and hot 
water regulation with thermostatic control. Life’s 
easier with an 


<> CENTURY 


In cream, white, powder blue or apple 
green. Write for colour folder CEN 55. H.P. terms, 
or cash £118 .2.6. 


SMITH & WELLSTOOD LTD 
Bonnybridge, Stirlingshire 

London 63 Conduit Street W1 

Also at Liverpool, Edinburgh, Glasgow & Dublin 
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“ You asked for Benson & Hedges anti Sir.” 
The experienced traveller needs no guiding signposts to where 
he may find high standards consistently pursued. And at his 
journey’s end, in the cities, or remote from the beaten track, 
he will also find cigarettes by BENSON «wd HEDGES —for all 


those occasions when only the best will do. 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
TOBACCONISTS 
BENSON & WEDGES LTO 


BENSON © HEDGES LTD - OLD BOND STREE‘: LONDOWN 
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‘ Don’t seem to see anything beautiful’. 
‘Not a girl you oaf! The suit that ~~ 
fellow’s wearing.’ 


‘Oh yes, I’ve got you. 


Mm - very distinctive, I agree. Wonder 

whose it is ?” 

* Glencarrick tweed I’li wager. It’s got 
that look about it. Pure virgin wool, 
all finely spun with a two-fold warp and 
weft - and look at that close weave - 
no wonder it’s thornproof.’ 

* And I bet suits like that cost a fortune ?’ 

‘Not really. About fifteen guineas, 
and moreover, some forty patterns to 
choose from. Ah, here comes a taxi.’ 


pen aaa pean 

TWEED 

PROBABLY THE WORLD'S 
FINEST THORNPROOF 


From the best men’s shops, in case of difficulty please 
write for name of your nearest supplier. 


SENJAMIN SIMON & SONS LTD., Makers of High Grade Clothes, PARK LANE, LEEDS, |. 
bss. 3843 





Say “Noilly Prat” 
and your French 


will be perfect 


Born and blended in France with all the tradi- 
tional French skill in wine making. Then to 
reach its full graciousness allowed to mature 
for at least five years. That is Noilly Prat- 
true French vermouth at its best. 


In the Bar. Ask for Gin and Noilly Prat, then 
you're sure of getting Gin and French, 

In the Home. Here’s how ! 

Gin and French: } gin, 4 Noilly Prat. 

SHORT NOILLY Neat with a zest of lemon peel 
squeezed into then dropped into the vermouth. 


LONG NOILLY Two fingers of Noilly Prat, add 
ice, top with Soda. 
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NOILLY PRAT 


FRENCH VERMOUTH 


3 B 
8Y APPOINTHENT 

TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
WINE PRODUCERS 





WOMAT PRAT 6 CS 


will say to another typist: ‘‘ Can I borrow 
your Imperial? I’ve got a special 
job to do, and it’s got to be good”. 
All the 2,400 parts of the Imperial ‘66’ 
are finely made and precisely 
assembled. But that very delicacy 
and precision ensures that the machine 
adjusts itself in a most friendly 
way to any touch, and goes on doing 
its good work for a very long time 
for any number of pairs of hands. 


An Imperial ‘66’ is not temperamental. 


Quick work—well done 
Imperial 


typewriters 


IMPERIAL TYPEWRITER CO, LTD, LEICESTER AND HULL 





Whats 
, ld ? 

WA t S + 
You never see a chemical manufacturer with grass growing 
under his feet. That's because the chemical industry never 
stands still. In few other fields of industry is there such 
constant progress—which explains why, for the 1956 BIF, 
the whole of the vast National Hall at Olympia, has been 
turned over to the chemical exhibits. You'll see there 
developments that will be of immense service to the country— 


to British industry, to British agriculture, to the British 
public. Including you! 

The Chemical exhibits are just one of the “Fairs within 
a Fair” at the 1956 BIF. Whatever your interest, the BIF 
is your happy hunting ground. In one section or another 
you will see the latest achievements in your line of business. 
All that’s newest and best in British manufacture is here, 
splendidly set out in the biggest annual show of its kind 
COME TO THE FAIRS! 


Two fas this year! 





FEB 22— MARCH 2 


Earls Court, London 
The British Toy Fair 
Baby carriages 
Brushwear 


Chemists’ supplies 





Fancy and leather goods 

Jewellery, cutlery, silverware, 
watches and clocks 

Paper, stationery and printing 

Pottery and glassware 

Toys and games 


General services 


APRIL 23— MAY 4 


Olympia, London Castle Bromwich, Birmingham 


Chemicals 
Electrical and electronic plant 
and equipment 
Office machinery and equipment 
Packaging machinery 
Scientific, optical and medical 
instruments 


British Industries Fair Ltd., 


Hardware, art metalware 

Holloware 

Building & heating plant & fittings 

Electrical plant and equipment 

Gas, engineering 

Factory equipment 

Mechanical handling 

Public works and contractors’ 
plant and machinery 


Ingersoll House, 9 Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


British Industries Fair 


Birmingham Chamber of Commerce, 


95 New Street, Birmingham 2. 





I say Scotch is the drink. 
Yes, says the Explorer, 
With my thirst for adventure, 
I know Scotch is the drink 


And, of course... 


DEWAR'S 
“White Label’ 


is the Scotch 


mem” 
— 
—"™ 

70° PR 


36/- a Bottle 18/9 Half-Bottle 9/9 Qer. Bottle 3/9 Midge 
As fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association 
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_ To the 
exhilaration 


of flight 


add the satisfaction of an urgent 
and worthwhile job and the 
promise of a great career 


There is excitement, exhilaration in the lift and thrust of jet flying. 
There is also lasting satisfaction, known only to those who fly. Ask these 
men to describe it and words fail. Ask them to give it up and they worry. 
For once you have shared the tranquillity of that new world above the 


clouds, you cannot easily forgo it. 


Many young men dream of joining this brother- 
hood of flight, and they can realise their dream. 
Present action— Future perfect. With the Royal 
Air Force, pilots and navigators fly often. They 
fly far afield. And they manage some of the finest 
machines in the world: Canberra, Valiant, 
Hunter — these names are but the prelude. 

“ But there’s more to a life than flying ” you may 
say. The Royal Air Force knows this and has 
planned accordingly. 

Flying Pius. Aircrew do much more than fly. 
They are often seconded for important work in 
Britain and abroad. Training others, international 
liaison, scientific exploration — these are but a 
few of the diverse and important missions to 
come your way. And the new Direct Commission 
scheme provides the opportunity to make the 


The Royal Air Force 


HOWTO FLY WITH THE R.A.F. 
Standard of entry for aircrew is very 
high. Education to at least G.C.E., 
S.L.C. (or their equivalents), perfect 
physical health, aptitude as well as 
enthusiasm for flying — to these must be added 
the ability and personality to lead others. You 


Royal Air Force a career. You can join, as an 
officer, with the certainty of a continuing and 
satisfying job until you retire with a pension. Or 
you can choose, if you wish, a twelve year com- 
mission, with the option of returning to civilian 
life after eight years. In this case you return with 
a handsome tax-free gratuity. Pay, as you rise in 
the service, is good. A Flight-Lieutenant of 25, 
drawing full allowances, can now earn more than 
a thousand a year. 

Standing Easy. Sporting facilities in the R.A.F.? 
They are of the widest scope and there is leisure 
to enjoy them. Travel, too, is routine, accepted 
and enjoyed as one of the perquisites of a vital 
job. It is right that this should be so. These men 
are our first line of defence. They are the heirs 
of “‘ the few ”’. 


Flying. ..and a career 


must also be between 17} and 26. If you have 
these qualifications you have the chance of a 
career both rewarding and worthwhile. 

Write at once for details of schemes of entry to 
The Air Ministry (P.U. 303), Adastral House, 
London, W.C.1. State date of birth and 
educational qualifications. 


RESPONSIBILITY ... AND RELAXATION, 
Linked with duties that demand your utmost, 
come sporting opportunities of the greatest 
scope. Winter sports, ice-yachting, rowing, 
gliding — these are well within your means. 
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Both tea and humour have their 
connoisseurs, and the British brands 


dispensed respectively by 


on sp ae Each is distinctive in flavour, rare in 
toast was a cosy, peateful and heart 
warming pastime, It involved a 
toasting-fork anda glowing fire. 

But what happens now ? Theoretically, quality, true to standard and a source 
one puts the toast under the grill or 
in the toaster and gets on with the tea 
or eggs. Actually. as we all know, by 
the time the eggs are done, the toast is 
overdone, and when the tea is made, the 
next lot of toast (§ also burnt. 

The real traged¥ is. burning the Hovis 
toast ... wasting all that good wheatgerm. 
For there is simply nothing more delicious 
than a couple of pieces of hot buttered 


Hovis toast—espeeially if the crusts 


have been cut off Aixst, .“ Buttud toce ”’, 
as Kipps said, “Foce all buttery!” 


FS 





ESTABLISHED 1826 


Rich and Sragrant 


W.H.&F. J. HORNIMAN & CO. LTD.,SHEPHERDESS WALK, LONDON, N.1 
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do the donkey work! 


~s —the peeling and scraping, the chopping and 
at =U cleaning, the cooking too. Buy Smedley’s 
Canned Vegetables—a minute’s warming and 

they’re ready to serve. Always insist on 

Smedley’s and you'll always be sure 

of supreme quality and freshness. 

Every can carries a guarantee. 


Home- “TARE 


BY 
ANE VEGETABLE ISS t 3 
Maan CONTAINS A MIXTURE OF ue on fOr pute me nedfe 
Mocessey PEAS, TURNIPS BEANS 


%* CHEF’S ADVICE 


Don’t spare the butter, 
put a generous pat on 
the carrots before serv- 
ing—and you have 
perfection. 
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“SILVER FOX” 


STAINLESS STEEL § thy wotaly + the agh ... 


Stainless steel equipment means perfection in the 


Photograph of Prestige Kitchenware by 


kitchen. It is attractive to look at, 
courtesy of Platers and Stampers Ltd. 


completely 
hygienic and easy to clean: a perfect combination 
of utility and beauty. 


Stainless steel is an enduring symbol of modern living. 


tvailable on request to Sale 
- eepatlead an meade SAMUEL FOX & COMPANY LIMITED — weyerp 
Associated with 7 ted St ( nit 


STOCKSBRIDGE WORKS + Nr. SHEFFIELD + ENGLAND es 
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RICHARD THOMAS & & BALDWINS, LIMITED 


(Iron, Steel, Sheet & Tinplate Manufacturers) 
REORGANISATION IN PREPARATION FOR DENATIONALISATION 


INCREASED PROFIT: STRONG POSITION 
PROBLEM OF MEETING INCREASING DEMANDS 


Sir Ernest Lever’s Statement 


The Annual General meeting of Richard Thomas & Baldwins 
will be held on March 1 at 47, Park Street, London, W.1. 

The following is the Statement by the Chairman, Str Ernest Lever, 
circulated with the report and accounts for the year to October 1, 1955:— 


REORGANISATION OF COMPANY 


During recent months the outstanding event in the affairs of the 
company has been the reconstitution of its Board in preparation for the 
return of the company to private ownership. 

The Iron and Steel Holding and Realisation Agency announced this 
in October in the following terms :-— 


ar 


‘““At the time of nationalisation there were cross holdings between 
Richard Thomas & Baldwins, the Steel Company of Wales and Guest 
Keen Baldwins. In October, 1952, these were eliminated by the transfer 
of all shares in each Company directly to the Iron and Steel Corporation 
of Great Britain; and it was part of the arrangement then made that the 
membership of the Boards of Richard Thomas & Baldwins and the Steel 
Company of Wales should be broadly identical. In May, 1954, the 
Iron and Steel Holding and Realisation Agency restored Guest Keen 
Baldwins (now Guest Keen Iron and Steel) to private ownership. 

‘In considering the preliminary steps which would have to be taken 
for the restoration to private ownership in due course of Richard Thomas 
& Baldwins and the Steel Company of Wales as separate entities, the 
Agency, in agreement with the Chairman and Directors, have reached 
the conclusion that the identity between the Boards of the two Companies 
should no longer continue.’ 

Richard Thomas & Baldwins was the principal founder company of 
the Steel Company of Wales and it was part of the official arrangement 
when the interlocking shareholdings were eliminated in 1952 that, in 
addition to the broad identity of the Boards of Directors, the two Com- 
panies should work closely together as one group. 

A large measure of integration was accordingly carried into effect 
between the two Companies, which found its main expression in the 
creation of a Management Board to co-ordinate the administration of the 
two companies, and of the joint selling organisations—RTSC Home 
Sales Ltd. and RTSC Exports Ltd. As the results of both companies 
show, these measures were outstandingly successful. 

The Management Board has now been dissolved as a matter of course. 
So far as sales are concerned, the Steel Company of Wales has decided 


to set up its own selling organisation, and in consequence steps are being _ 


taken to bring to an end the joint selling arrangements. 

We ourselves are actively making the necessary adjustments to conform 
to these changes in policy and operation. 

In the sales field Richard Thomas & Baldwins is exceptionally strong 
in experience, in organisation and in goodwill, built up over long years 
throughout the world. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS 


As will be seen from the accounts, the profit for the year, before taxation, 
is £10,021,435, an increase of £1,849,448 over the figure for the previous 
financial year. It is true that these figures include certain profits of a 
fortuitous nature which cannot be relied upon to continue indefinitely, 
such as premiums on exports, but even so the results can be regarded as 
very satisfactory. 

As in the case of other iron and steel companies, the maximum home 
trade prices at which we are allowed to sell our products are fixed by the 
Iron and Steel Board. Our principal means of influencing profits is to 
ensure that our costs are lower than those of our compctitors—a healthy 
challenge to our efficiency which we have every confidence that we can 
meet with success. 

On the other hand it must be appreciated that in a company as long 
established as ours, there is a good deal of out-of-date plant which will 
sooner or later have to be replaced or scrapped, so that considerable 

capital expenditure will have to be envisaged as the years go by if we 
are to maintain our competitive position. 

Fortunately, our general financial position is very strong. The 
out-of-date plant has been written down to a nominal figure in our books, 
and for all practical purposes we have no loan capital. ‘The small amount 
of debentures outstanding is more than balanced by the large cash sum 
at the bank or on loan to the Agency, and will, in any case, be repaid 
by 1961 by the operation of the sinking fund. 


It is worth noting in this connection that over the past five-and-a-half 
years expenditure on Capital account together with the increase in working 
capital has amounted to over £27,000,000 and the whole of this sum has 
been found from the accumulating resources of the Company. 

Among the developments which illustrate the forward- looking spirit 
of the C ompany may be mentioned the new 5-stand continuous mill 
which has just started operation at Ebbw Vale, and the £2,000,000 
extension to our Cookley works in the Midlands to meet the increasing 
demand by the electrical industry for cold-reduced grain-oriented silicon 


steel sheets, 
ANALYSIS OF INCOME 


The following is an analysis of the income of the past trading year 
showing the disposal of each £1 of gross income :— 
Out of each 20/- of gross income we expended on: 

Raw materials and materials for maintenance work 

Wages, salaries and remuneration generally 

Miscellaneous sm ae se vie 

Taxation 

Depreciation ae 

Retained in the business ée 

Dividends, net 


20 0 
FUTURE PROSPECTS AND DEVELOPMENTS 

At the moment there is a complete sellers’ market so far as our main 
products are concerned. Indeed, the gap between supply and demand 
has been so great that appreciable tonnages of both sheet and tinplates 
have had to be imported. 

Given that world peace can be maintained, that inflation can be kept 
within bounds, and that there is no major economic recession, all the 
indications are that the demands for our products will increase rather 
than diminish, and we are faced, therefore, with the problem of how best 
to increase manufacturing capacity to meet these demands. Your Board 
are conscious of their responsibility in this matter, and for some time we 
have been giving urgent and earnest consideration to our long-term policy 

Long-term policy decisions, however, must not be taken hurried!) 
The size and complexity of the plant and equipment necessary to produce 
sheets, tinplates and other flat rolled products economically under modern 
conditions, mean that any major development is very costly and takes 
several years to complete, so that plans have to be based on estimates of 
demand, not of next month or next year, but of several years ahead. 
Just what form our developments will take it is premature to say, but 
fortunately we are well equipped to undertake any project that may be 
decided upon. 

EXCEPTIONALLY STRONG POSITION 

We are in an exceptionally strong position in every respect. Quite 
apart from our financial position, we have the advantage of a team of 
highly skilled, experienced managers, technicians and operatives. I am 
happy to say, and I regard it as most important, that the team spirit and 
the high quality and tradition of good personal relations which exist at 
every level throughout the Company, are outstanding factors in our 
continuing success. 

To ensure the maintenance of the highest standards of efficiency we 
have instituted training schemes for management, apprentices and 
operatives, and for many years we have been paying particular attention 
to such relevant matters as accident prevention and medical services 


PERSONAL 


Once again, we are very greatly indebted to the management, staff 
and workpeople for all they have done to ensure the continuing prosperity 
of the Company, and I take this opportunity of recording the sincere 
appreciation of the Directors of the loyalty and devotion to duty of all 
concerned. 

Finally, I welcome to the Board our new Sieate Chairman, Mr. G. H. 
Latham, and our new Directors, Mr. E. O. Faulkner, Mr. R. 'T. Pemberton 
and the Hon. C. A. U. Rhys. Mr. Latham’s life-long practical knowiedge 
of the steel trade and the experience he has already had of this Company, 
will, Iam confident, prove of the utmost value to us, and the wide experience 
of our new Directors in many fields cannot fail to be of great benefit to 
the Company. 
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Hot drinks for cool heads! 


When the time comes to pause for some refre shment, the hot drink 


that obviously recommends itself is good coffee. For coffee, with 


milk and sugar, is not only reviving to the bod; is a refresher 
for brain and nerve too. It is so easy and so economical to make good 
coffee with Nescafé, forit dissolves instantly, giving youallthe roaster- 


fresh goodness of pure coffee with none of the bother of brewing. 


a 
there’s always time for ESCAFE 
100% PURE COFFEE 


ANOTHER OF NESTLE’S GOOD THINGS 
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a tasteful note about colourful 

men’s wear for 1956, with a 
mention of some shades which will feel 
quite ill-at-ease in any but the most 
distinguished wardrobe—Consul Grey, 
Cravat Cream, Cowdray Beige, Legion 
Red, Garter Blue. It seems a pity that, 
amid all this glory, a reference has to be 
made to a range of crude wool called 
Slubbings. 


a ix British Colour Council issues 


Huntin’, Shootin’ and Fisher 
CHALLENGED by the National Society 
for the Abolition of Cruel Sports to 
define the Church’s attitude to fox- 
hunting the Archbishop of Canterbury 


at 


te 
4 


replied that both clergy and laity were 
free to form their own judgment. With 
true Christian forbearance he desisted 
from a side comment about Primate- 
baiting. 
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Gamut 

A survey of the social reporter’s 
glossary is overdue, with possible 
recommendations for fresh descriptive 
material. The Tatler’s reporter, flitting 
the other week between ball, Embassy 
and first night, had to make “ charming” 
serve for Lady Stamp, “particularly 
charming”’ for Lady Ingleby-Mackenzie 
and “very charming” for Mme. 
Prebensen, the Misses Gracie and the 
Brazilian Ambassador; Miss Carolyn 
Caird, the Misses de Pass and Miss 





Nares were 


“ 


Caroline “pretty,” 
Killearn “pretty and vivacious,” 
Pender “very good-looking.” 

categories: ‘“‘Very neat 
(Mme. Guerrero), “‘Extremely 
(Mme. Higgléf), “An early 
(Mrs. Eveleigh Nash) and ‘ 
and gallant” (H.H. 


Louise). 


Lady 
Lady 
Other 
and chic” 
chic”’ 
arrival” 
‘Gracious 


Marie 


Princess 


Not for Beverage Snobs 

“BuiLt-in electric coffee machine”’ is 
an extra enticement in a motor-car 
advertised in the personal column of 
The Times. One or two readers were 
horrified to learn on inquiry that there 
was no auxiliary apparatus for grinding 
the beans. 


Mounting Threat 

LATEsT contribution to the growing 
library of World War II adventure 
stories is a book about German frogmen 
and midget submarines—and it should 
be remembered that as soon as the 
German film industry gets on its feet 
again we shall be sitting through the 
German counterparts of In Which We 
Serve, Desert Victory, Twelve O’clock* 
High, Western Approaches, Next of Kin, 


FALL 
FOR THE 
\/3 
SEATS 


a 
Way to the Stars and the ones about 
microfilm smuggled out of embassies. 
Older readers, who recall that World 
War I left them practically unscathed, 


except for Fourney’s End, All Quiet and 
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The Good Soldier Schweik, begin to feel 
that the threat of the hydrogen bomb 
isn’t alone as a possible deterrent to 
World War III. 


Walking Wounded 

ReporrveD in the Jrish Press, a Dublin 
doctor said that high-heeled shoes were 
the cause of nervous tensions, moodi- 
ness, bunions, corns, humps, curvature 
of the spine, bending, arthritis, shortened 
muscles, neuroses, hysterics, high blood 
pressure and abnormal wear on the 
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ligaments and joint surfaces, whereas a 


c 





woman doctor, tackled on the same 
subject, said “I wear them myself. 
You'll never stop women from wearing 
high-heeled shoes.” It is not clear 
whether all this is a comment on the 
female character, conflicts in expert 
opinion, or high-heeled shoes. 


Shock 

A REPORT says that when Sir Winston 
Churchill walked into a restaurant the 
other day a man whose hand he un- 
expectedly shook collapsed in a faint. 
Careless readers who skimmed the 
item hurriedly jumped to the conclusion 
that it happened at 10 Downing Street. 


Wait and See 

ONLY scanty particulars have so far 
been released concerning « the new 
Sunday newspaper threatened for the 





It will be “of Tabloid 
size, with full colour on the front and 
back covers,” 


carly summer. 


but no hints are given 
about its policy, politics or principles. 
it is thought that these will become 
immediately obvious from the front 
page of its first issue, however 
according to whether this presents a 
portrait of royalty, a starlet in fish-net 
tockings, or a basketful of kittens. 


Never Can Tell 

Upno.pers of the sanctity of free 
expression were shocked to learn that 
under a rule forbidding political activity 
on official Dean of 
Canterbury was forbidden to speak at a 
meeting and social organized by the 
Post Office Engineering Union. | After 
all, as a union spokesman pointed out, 


premises the 


‘For all we know he might choose an 
ecclesiastical subject to talk on.” 


Leveller 
“The English are drinking less beer 
and consuming more wine.” 
Solicitor in Court 
‘THOUGH verbs are varied to keep distinct 
Their different social tone, 

By a single circumstance still are linked 
The worlds of bitter and Beaune: 
Whether it’s wine you have supped 

refinedly 
Or wallop you’ve rudely sunk 
The bark of the Beak will be no more 
kindly : 


In the eyes of the Law you’re drunk. 





** Notice how the Elephant and Castk 








scheme is going through ?”’ 
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the Upper ( leases 


OW very fortunate is Britain in the possession of its matchless upper classes 
Who have at all times set such a splendid example to the toiling masses! 
Theirs is the one example that can always be followed without hesitation 
Because everything they do is sure to be faithfully reported in the press of the 
nation. 


For how would a young lady know what to say when caught in a revolving door 

If she had not seen a débutante’s comment on that situation reported in Fennifer’s 
Journal the week before? 

It cannot be denied that the actions of the aristocracy have a very special flavour 

Which we are all conscious of when we consider our own behaviour. 


The working classes are unexcelled at operating all kinds of mechanical devices 

But it is the upper classes who lead us in times of grave national crisis. 

Their record of achievement in the battlefield and the Colonies nothing can e’er 
besmirch, 

And moreover they are very punctilious in their attendance at Church, 


Also the middle classes are people of whom we may well be proud, 

And they have always made the most of the qualities with which they have been 
endow’d. 

But when it comes to such tasks as declaring open some new public utility 

No one can deny that it is usually done more graciously by a member of the 
nobility. 


But it must not be thought that they are always gadding about in society, 
For of useful occupations they indulge in a great variety. 

For instance, it is very largely from among their ranks 

That one looks for the Directors of important undertakings such as Banks. 


The older ladies devote much time to or ganizing Charity Balls attended by famous 
i > oJ 
stars, 


And the younger ones perform a great public service by working in Espresso 
coffee-bars, 

While the men ensure that our favourite restaurants shall have their seasonable 
supply of partridges and pheasants, 

Which would not be done if it were only left to the peasants. 


The upper classes are notable for their great generosity towards their inferiors, 

And often throw open their stately homes for the common people to see their 
interiors. 

Also there are many peers who will never miss a House of Lords division 

If the House is debating some really important matter such as independent 
television. 


So whatever our station let us be upstanding and give three hearty cheers 

For all the landed gentry and especially for the peers, 

For besides charming us all with their inimitable wit and elegance, 

They form an indispensable social lightning-conductor for the envy of discontented 
elements. B. A. Y. 
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EAR great - great - great - great - 
great-grandson,—I 
that in last 
letter you should comment upon the 
widespread interest displayed at the 
present time among all ranks of society 
regarding the subjects about which I 


am not 


surprised your 


have so often written to you. I mean, of 
course, good breeding, address and les 
maniéres liantes. When I was a young 
mind to be a fine 
gentleman there were few such pre- 
ceptors as are now to be found in all the 
news-sheets and mensual journals, offer- 
ing to teach the most raw and awkward 
pupil how to the 
necessary to a person of fashion. 
It is also true, as you point out, that 
even those gui ont du monde, or who are 
at least possessed of sufficient confidence 
in their own good birth, or natural 
parts, to have no fear to proffer advice 
freely upon these weighty matters, have 
themselves demonstrated the variety, 
even the contradiction, of their several 
recommendations. This is a perplexity 
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that must be inherent at all times in the 
public advocacy of private and peculiar 
habit. 

You will recall my former counsel 
that you may advantageously wear a 
duffle coat if your employment leads you 
among that portion of mankind who by 
pen or brush hope to earn a pittance or 
enliven the settled medium of com- 
mercial life. I warned you at the same 
time against surmounting that negation 
of the toga virilis with a bowler hat. So 
clad, you would risk the imputation, 
than which nothing can be more vulgar 
and degraded, of attempting, as the 
saying goes, to run with the hare of the 
City and hunt with the hounds of 
Bohemia. 

The manners and customs of this age 
permit a versatility of dress to include a 
romantick conceit of the costume worn 
during the reign of King Edward VII, 
but, no matter how great the 
admiration aroused by such garments 
within your own youthful circle of 
acquaintance, they may well prove a 
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“No, no, you fool! Her Ladyship endorsing the Cold Cream and his Lordship 
reading the Daily Mail.” 
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Racell 


stumbling block to advancement among 
older persons of staid sartorial views 
and an inflexible turn of mind. 

You will see many respectable Hotten- 
tots about the town, who affect coats 
cut full-skirted to the knee, with 
trowsers tightly gathered at the ankle. 
Take care that any finery in which you 
see fit to indulge stops short of such 
fopperies. Elegant, and even engaging, 
as such apparel may appear at ‘Tim- 
buktu, or in the Caribbees, it is 
unsuited to a young man of your 
condition with his residence in London 
and his way to make in the world. 

These observations on the subject of 
clothes reveal the secret of much else in 
your manner of life, and of the opinions 
you should generally express. If you 
are so fortunate that the genteelest 
hostesses invite you to their routs and 
luncheon parties, remember they will 
wish you to provide them with some 
clear idea of yourself that they may 
bear in mind for another occasion. 
You cannot expect such busy persons, 
occupied with their many and motley 
guests, to spare time to listen to your 
conversation, or to speculate upon what 
kind of a person you in truth may be. 
Sometimes, indeed, their own reflective 
capacity falls short of the ability to 
indulge any such subtleties of cogitation. 
You must in your outward demeanour, 
therefore, hold up before them a crystal 
reflection of your inward merits. 

Your connexions and education are 
sufficiently conventional to debar you 
from being, in yourself, an object of 
interest in good society. There are 
already too many like you. You are not 
lucky enough to possess an amiably 
proletarian origin, or an ornamentally 
alien elocution. As the offspring of a 
Cambrian miner you might be esteemed 
above the average in political stratagem, 
and some might have found your looks 
handsome enough set in the physiog- 
nomy of the Palatinate or the Americas. 
As things have fallen out, your choice 
is limited. Make up your mind, 
therefore, (1 speak in metaphor) between 
your bowler hat and your duffle coat. 

Had you possessed some of the 
advantages of which I speak, I might 
have prescribed an acerbity of manner 
and a negligence of dress that have 
both been found acceptable in not a few 
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persons who seek advancement of rank. 
Had you been one of those fortunates | 
should have enjoined a certain measure 
of disagreement in speaking with men 
older than yourself. These will, in any 
case, be envious of your youth, and you 
will do no harm, and perhaps even win 
their respect, by an assertion of your 
own unrestricted opinions. 


In the same manner, the ladies, if 


they can be sure of your rough honesty 
of purpose, will make no objection to 
hair that has long been a stranger to the 
brush, the garb of business when evening 
dress is for others de rigueur, and a dis- 
play of unpunctuality at least sufficient 
to show that you are unimpressed by 
tedious social convention. ‘These small 
advertisements of personality can be 
most of all effective when you have 
taken especial pains to win an invitation 
from your hostess. 

I repeat that such graceful illiberal- 
ities of behaviour are unlikely to be 
commended in a young man _ like 
yourself. Indeed, I am inclined to 
advise you against the course of in- 
formality, dazzling as are the rewards 
for such as win for themselves an 
established reputation in that field. It 
is, at best, a field that becomes every 
day more crowded, and, as in the chase, 


a crowded field may presage a dangerous 
fall. 

One last word on the subject of the 
coffee houses called Espresso. The most 
ill-bred man in Europe, if a young 
woman of good looks and character 
showed herself not unwilling to waive 
the laborious processes of introduction, 
might fall in with her not absolutely 
unblemished mood; the best-bred man 
in Europe could do no more. Yet the 
way these two men would display their 
different temper is further apart than 
Chelsea from the Antipodes. Remember 
that suavitter in modo, should she offer 
to pay at least her own reckoning, 
may well be combined with fortiter in re 
later in the taxi, or even the bus. Of 
pony-tails and black stove-pipe trowsers 
I have already spoken. You will perhaps 
ask me, and justly, can a warm heart lie 
within an existentialist exterior. The 
best answer I can give is to trust to your 
own judgment. Adieu. 


a a 
Cradle of the Deep 


“Karim Zakirov, the main baritone, 
sang two folk songs and did a duet with 
Mme. Nasirova from the opera ‘Takhir 
and Zuhra,’ while Sattar Yarashev, the 
second male singer, sank two folk songs 
characteristically.”’ 

The Calcutta Statesman 
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O every poor relation 
Where’er his lot be cast, 

The annual invitation 

To disinter his past! 
The post has brought the flimsy 

Proof-sheets to con with care: 
Let us indulge the whimsy 

Of Burke, if not of Hare. 


In verbiage monumental 
Are logged in tomes immense 
Landowners not so gentle 
And not-so-landed gents. 
Should economic blizzards 
Distress a noble line, 
Let them control their gizzards 
And peak, but not re-Pine. 


However wide the rift is 
Between the twig and tree, 
Still in the nineteen-fiftics 
Thrives genealogy. 
The Family’s last ember 
Is not extinguished yet: 
Haply we may remember, 
But surely will Debrett. 
BERNARD FERGUSSON 
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( ey things are always occur- 
ring in drawing-rooms. Hence 
the drawing-room comedy. For 

generations the people of London have 

been attending drawing-rooms, in 
baroque domed palaces with names royal 
or classical—Her Majesty’s, the Duke of 

York’s, the Apollo, the Lyric—to See 

Life, the life of others, and laugh at it. 

But to-day there are drawing-rooms 
and drawing-rooms. To every man—or 
rather to no man—his drawing-room. 
Of the ten comedies now or lately 
running in London, three are set in 
living-rooms, two in main living-rooms 
(arguing the existence of others), one in 
a sitting-room, one in a lounge-hall, one 
in an hotel dining-room, one at a garden 
gate, and the last on a back porch. In 
all these palatial theatres there is not a 
single drawing-room. ‘There are only 
living-room comedies. 

Living conditions, moreover, are 
congested. There is no profusion, as in 
the past, of different rooms, in different 
acts, for comic things to happen in; no 
suggestion that, apart from bedrooms 
and kitchenettes, they even exist off- 
stage. There are no dining-rooms, 
meals, if eaten at all, being eaten in 
corners of living-rooms. Servants 
seldom appear, even to answer the door- 
bell. At the Duchess there is a daily 
woman (with a daughter who wants her 
picture in the paper); at the Duke of 
York's a more lavish establishment, 
with a faithful old maid who will 
clearly not last much longer—and the 
mistress (“‘Cook’s day off”) brings back 
the salmon for lunch in her brief-case. 
At the Lyric there was a black maid, but 
in America. Elsewhere there is no sign 
of any domestic help. 

The nearest approach to a butler is 
an Electric Hostess Trolley (duly 
credited in the programme) at the 
Cambridge, the nearest approach to a 
stately home an hotel with Dry Rot at 
the Whitehall. Other programme credits 
are similarly signs of the times: ‘‘ Nylon 
stockings by . . . Paper-linen napkins 
by... Sound by... Pork sausages by 

‘Gin’ by...” Cocktails, however 

(except in Belgravia, where they are 

still served with cherries), are out. 

“Have a sherry” is the rule, with 

champagne for “occasions,”’ and brandy 

(except in America) as a restorative. 
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The people who live in these living- 
rooms are not what they used to be. 
Hardly one of them, for example, is 
titled. Even at the Cambridge, where 
the author, at least, is an ‘‘ Hon.,’’ lords 
and ladies are only mentioned in con- 
versation, and the hero becomes a duke 
(and an Italian one at that) only in the 
last ten minutes. The grand names of 
the drawing-room are no more. There 
are only Broadbents, Kettles, Salesbys, 
Boltons, Mr. Hoylake-Johnson, Mrs. 
Samson-Box (living in an hotel). Extra- 
ordinary people, moreover, come to call 
and are even admitted. At the Duke 
of York’s, which boasts the nearest 
approach to a drawing-room, three 
workers are actually seen sitting on the 
sofa (U for couch), followed later by a 
spiv, who sits flicking the ash from his 
cigarette into the turn-ups of his 
gabardine trousers (non-U). 

Conversation is neither polite, after 
the manner of Mr. Pinero, nor rude, 
after the manner of Mr. Coward. 
“Continuous ripples of delighted 
laughter” (Daily Telegraph), “joyful 
shrieks from the audience” (Daily 
Mirror) greet such chatter as “ Boring? 
So a husband should be... Sex? He 
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just doesn’t fancy it . Mummy, 
you’re half-way round the bend... | 
don’t want your big feet tramping all 
over my polished lino.” Loudest of all, 
they greet people listening at doors, 
then falling through them (Strand, New, 
Whitehall, Cambridge). 

Taste prevails in the living-room. 
The one like a drawing-room (Home 
Counties) is done in cocoa and green, 
with both Regency and Chippendale 
furniture, braided upholstery, fringed 
lampshades, Spry-ish flowers in the 
fireplace, Tudoresque villas across the 
lawn. The one lately at the Lyric 
(New York) was functional, in pastel 
yellows and greys and greens, with an 
abstract picture over the mantelpiece 
(chimneypiece?), evergreen pot-plants 
in tiers, a doorbell that chimed, and a 
pickled television set (changeable for a 
Chinese Chippendale model, but kicked 
to pieces at the end of Act One). 

The one at the Duchess (town in the 
Midlands) is more fashionable than it 
knows, with dark-red walls and early 
Victorian furniture; the one at the 
Cambridge (flat “just off Sloane Street 
at the end of Eaton Square’) less 
fashionable than it thinks, in off-whites 
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. have the honour to be your Ladyship’s 
most obedient servant.” 





and off-mauves, with an ivory telephone. 
At the Strand (small inland town), with 
“tea proper” (m.i.f.), there is a green 
cut-glass salad bowl with a plastic spoon 
and fork, and the wedding bouquet 
On the back 
porch at the Westminster (American 
town) there is talk of a handsome linen 
luncheon set, with flowers appliquéd on 
the napkins. The hotels (“The Jolly 
Fiddler,” “The Bull and Cow’’) are 
‘Tudor, with warming-pans, carriage- 


arrives in a plastic bag. 


lamps, cart-horse brasses, hunting prints 
and Everybody's, rather than The Tatler, 
lying on the table. 

In these various settings people live 
as they used not to do. Adultery 1s 
intercourse 
rears its head (Anmiversary Waltz); also 
pre-marital non-intercourse (The Re- 
luctant Débutante). Bigamy is com- 
mitted,> by The Remarkable Mr. 
Pennypacker, for the possible 
motives, in the old-world America of 
the ’nineties. Mere sentiment, with a 
sufficient for 


infrequent. Pre-marital 


best 


vodel, is Summertime. 























Mr. Priestley revelts from the Strain of 
Modern Life, with a psychiatrist who 
fails to eliminate the Secondary Sup- 
pressed Self of a bank-manager, hence 
adultery after all between Mr. Kettle 
and Mrs. Moon. Morning’s at Seven 
concerns itself with reluctance to marry, 
for fear of marriage; so does Sazlo 
Beware! for fear of a mother-in-law. 

Reaction, however, survives even in 
living-rooms. In politics—a 
unheard-of in drawing-rooms—it 
comfits the high-powered executive 
with “a lifetime’s training in the 
management of workpeople,” inducing 
the workers on the couch (sofa?) to 
settle a Lucky Strtke, direct with the 
mistress. In the management of the 
Small Hotel (country) it discomfited 
the inspector from the London office 
with the handlebar moustache and the 
waitress from Bournemouth with the 
classy apron, come to speed the place 
up, in favour of the waiter of the old 
brigade, Chateau 
Yquem prices. 
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But reaction reaches its apotheosis at 
the Cambridge, a palace with golden 
candelabra and claret-coloured walls, 
where gentry from the clubs and the 
county, in dinner-jackets and old 
school ties, together with gentry from 
the shops and the suburbs, in lounge 
suits and new school ties, forgather as 
for the Eton and Harrow match, chatting 
away about old times and at intervals 
The Reluctant Débutante, 
her unsnobbery romantically rewarded 
by marriage to a Mr. (non-U), un- 
expectedly becoming a duke (U). 

If no pantry for Lord Richard, at 
least a palace for his daughter. 


applauding 
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ROMANTIC LIECHTENSTEIN 


is cheaper than you think. 
We offer 
Houipay to the 
LIECHTENSTEIN 
and attention, at 37 guineas . . 


Daily é; Tele a aph 


THe ONLY PLANNED 
Land of Make Believe 
with all the same facilities 
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Mind fairy gold? 
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“Are you.sure this was Ashley Courtenay recommended?” 
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Brother, blow, etc. 


ROTHER, blow that horn, 
Sister, tap that shoe, 
Sure as darkies was born, 
Here's the tale of Tuscaloosa Lou, 


Now Tuscaloosa Lucy is a coal-black mammy, 
Goes to learn her civics down in A-la-bamy, 
Her Momma and her Poppa they is oh so proud 


That Lucy gits to study with them white-folk crowd. 


Brother, blow, etc. 


A-strolling on the campus when the moon is low, 
Miss Lucy gives a great big smile to Beth and Joe, 
But when they gathers closer an’ they sees her skin, 
Oh, baby, how the rocks and rotten eggs pour in. 


Now Tuscaloosa Lucy was a thinkin’ kid, 

An’ here’s a revelation what she done gone did, 

She bundles up her reading-books and goes away 
And makes a smash sensation down on old Broadway. 


Brother, blow, etc. 


And now they’re writin’ letters by the load an’ sack, 

A-saying “Lucy, honey, won't 
back? 

We-all at Tuscaloosa feel we done you wrong— 

But how was we to know you was a Queen of Song!” 


you please come 


Brother, blow, etc. 


J. B. BoorHroyp 
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by Haeve c Diodes 


(Correspondents requiring a private reply should enclose a stamped, embossed envelope) 


EAR MISS MITFORD,—My 

Mother believes she is the 

Marchioness of Dufferin and 
\va. Can you suggest any way this 
fixation can be removed? A friend of 
ours had a similar idea that she was 
Florence Nightingale. 
her of this. 


Marriage cured 
Proust-READER, KNIGHTSBRIDGE 
Try to see your Mother's point of 
jew. A little understanding on both 
sides will go a long way. I must 
confess a sneaking sympathy for your 
Vother. And, after all, if she is a 
Varchtoness, you are a Lady. 





‘Someone asked if they could bring the 
Tennants, and of course Molly agreed.” 


I have given my children all your 
guidance books, except of course the 
very early ones, and also your sensible 
article in Encounter on how to class 
people by word and phrase. But 
alas they are of little use as both the 
children are, unfortunately, deaf. | 
wonder if you could 
alternative methods. 

“DouB_Le-BARRELLED,”’ 


suggest any 
FRINTON 


This is a grave social handicap. 
Particularly as one of the main 
alternatives, general appearances, 
can be so very deceptive. So many 
earls one knows look like game- 
keepers; and gamekeepers like earls. 
(Connie Chatterley’s initial mistake, 
of course.) I myself find a man’s 
hair very illuminating. Tell the 
children to avoid close, tight curls 
in a man. A high parting, straight 
hair with curls at the end, a certain 
shade of red known as sandy are safe 
signs. Carrot is not. 


I have an acquaintance who happens 
to be a Peer. When talking about him to 
other friends and acquaintances | feel a 
certain sense of embarrassment referring 
to him either by his title or by his 
Christian name (which familiarity he 
has graciously allowed me). My 
listeners appear hostile and suspicious. 
I should be very grateful if you could 
help me in my predicament. 

Morris ArtEMUS MOonracut 


I suggest you give up your middle 
class friends. Montague, incidentally, 
should be spelt witHout the final 


“..» 


e. 


My boy-friend wants me to do some- 
thing I know is wrong. Can you help 
me? I love him very much. 

HIGHLAND Lass 


Stand by your principles my dear. 
If, as I suspect, he wants you to put 
the milk in first, don’t give way. 
He will love and respect vou more in 
the long run. 


I have been prevailed upon to accept 
a title in the next birthday honours list. 
226 


I wonder if you can suggest a name and 
style I might adopt? 


FFLEMMING, S.W.1 


I suggest Baron Orezy would be 
suitable. 


My friend says “ I consider 


Can you 


la-di-da.” 
“posh”’ the correct usage. 
oblige? 


WetsH JANiF, THE LirrLe Cius 


You are, of course, right. “Posh” 
is correct, standing for “Port Out, 
Starboard Home,” an expression 
used by passengers booking for India 
to indicate they wanted a cabin on 
the side of the boat away from the sun. 


My Mother forbids me to use the 
word “Tuesday”; she 


common. 


says. it is 
What can I say instead? 
‘“Morpip,”” Wytye VALLEY 
Your Mother is quite. right. 
Tuesday is a very non-U word, 
indicating the day people who stay on 
after a Friday to Monday fail to 
leave. 
For sometime I have been a 
But now I am with Marquis. 
I am afraid he will look down on me 
as I was a dance hostess: before I was 
married. Can you help me? 


now 
Duchess. 


‘*FLUMMOXED,”’ SOHO 


Write to the National Guidance 
Council for Non-U Mothers, Quality 
House, Westminster, S.W.1. 


& & 


1 was talking to Norman Hartnell 
yesterday about the dresses the Queen is 
wearing in Nigeria. He made them 
But Hartnell is proudest of all of the canopy 
that he designed for the tour... ‘It’s a 
portable canopy,’ he told me, ‘carried by 
four Nigerians. It’s in scarlet velvet, navy 
blue and, white, with a gilt fringe .. .’ 
And then Hartnell, who is normally quite 
cynical and hard-boiled, added: ‘Although 
I hope it looks decorative and royal, I also 
hope that it helps to save our lovely young 
Sovereign from getting sun-stroke .. .””’ 
Daily Express 
Decent chap. 
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(( nto. Heal 
rown iwmlo /lalo 


HE rehabilitation of Richard III 
goes ahead right merrily, while the 
case for the prosecution is hidden 
away in learned journals. The new 
popular picture of him is comely, com- 
petent and tough without being brutal. 
His crimes are transferred to Henry VII, 
who had all the unmodish long-term 
virtues, like thrift and encouraging 
foreign trade and taking a firm line 
with the peerage. Probably the 
Ricardian movement is essentially an 
anti-Henrician movement and stems 
from the deification of the British 
aristocracy that began when middle- 
class historians began to be invited to 
Great Houses. It has been much 
reinforced by the apologetic fiction 
produced by members of noble families 
since the end of the Slump. 

The Tudors were Welsh, a lower 
middle-class nationality, and they were 
governessy with the Best People. It is 
true that a good many of their hench- 
men fattened on the spoils of the 
monasteries and were quite long- 
established aristocrats by the time that 
Charles II’s bastards were ripe for 
peerages; but the Tudors never gained 
any retrospective glory from launching 
the Cecils. Their memory has become 
shadowed by such non-U activities as 
staying with people and then having 
them prodded with Morton’s fork and 
they were prone to the kind of high- 
browism that leads to amateur theology. 

Richard III has some positive appeal 
as well as being a stick to beat the 
Tudors with. His last words were 
hippophile. He had no petit bourgeois 
scruples. He either murdered his 
nephews because they were milksops, 
child-actor types, or else did not 
murder them, which suggests aristo- 
cratic self-restraint. He represented the 
House of York, which was far more 
aristocratic than the monarchically- 
minded House of Lancaster. (After all, 
Henry VI was a near-saint and always 
endowing learning, while Edward IV 
was the best type of Renaissance despot, 
though without the Italian tendency for 
despots to begin in banking.) 

At first glance, it seems as though the 
Aristocratic Revival has left unaltered 
Shakespeare’s Tudor tract, in which 
Richard II] is a satanic being, mis- 
shapen, malign, blood-sucking, and it 


@ 


Lae 


seems an odd choice for Sir Laurence 
Olivier to film anything so remote from 
the current climate. Superficially this is 
true and Sir Laurence certainly does not 
attempt any cheap whitewashing. He 
plays him as a horrible, writhing, 
sniggering, savage creature, whose 
winks and confidences to the audience 
make him more repulsive than engaging. 
As he simpers and preens and gnaws his 
white and rubbery lower lip he looks as 
soft and strong as a blackmailer. And 
most of the additions and changes in the 
text are planned to maintain visual 
interest and not to soften Shakespeare’s 
picture of a Machiavel. 

This simple-minded view overlooks 
the fact that films are not aimed at 


G. LR ‘ice 


quality spectators in cinemas so small 
that they show French films, but at a 
mass audience to whom right and wrong 
have long ceased to exist as absolutes 
but have become sides. ‘The audience 
backs young laboratory-assistants against 
elderly professors but elderly professors 
against things without faces. It would 
in each case claim to be supporting 
right against wrong. Now it is a well- 
established cinematic convention that 
the highest-paid actor is the hero. It 
took even as competent an actor as 
William Powell quite a time to train 
audiences to realize that he had made 
the grade from villain to hero. 

Sir Laurence Olivier, who is always 
in the papers and is, in any case, not 


ae 











only a knight but given star billing, ts 
obviously of hero status. He was in his 
earlier old-tyme films. Henry V was a 
hero;-he beat the French. Hamlet was 
a hero; he killed that wicked old king. 
effect of the general 
Richard III will be the 
nation-wide acceptance of the king as 
good and not bad. Moreover, if Richard 
is not the hero, then Henry of Richmond 
is, which, as the part is played by 
Stanley Baker, is absurd. 


Therefore the 


release of 


A promising 
actor, he is not yet permanently signed 
up by virtue. He was the villain in The 
Cruel Sea and, more to the point, he 
was the villain in Knights of the Round 
Table. 

Furthermore, we see Richard winning 
a girl and the odds against him are 
shifted to make it harder: Shakespeare 
makes him win her at her father-in-law’s 
funeral, the film at her husband’s. The 


@ 


girl he wins is Claire Bloom and if there 
is one thing that identifies a hero it is 
success with pin-ups. (A Lancastrian- 
Monarchical film would have cast 
Margaret Rutherford or Freda Jackson 
as Lady Anne.) Then we see Richard 
hoodwinking the City Fathers of London 
and there is nothing so simultaneously 
aristocratic and popular as hoodwinking 
City Fathers. The way the murder of the 
Princes is handled is ingenious. During 
the interview with Tyrrel, Richard’s 
behaviour grows increasingly peculiar. 
He throws himself about; he pulls faces. 
I think we are expected to see in him 
signs of adult delinquency and to 
sympathize. A little mental weakness 
has never excluded anyone from Debrett, 
and in the first soliloquy the ground for 
our sympathy has been laid by the 
references to his physical misfortune. 


What play will the Aristocratic 











































































































“This one was coached by Miss Mitford.” 
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Revival tackle next? Shakespeare wrote 
several plays that throw 4 kindly light 
on the nobility, but Sir Laurence 
cannot rely for ever on a script-writer 
who is dead. He should commission a 
new film and it should deal with a 
period in which the aristocracy was at 
its most efflorescent. After Richard ITI, 
surely Edward VII. It is true that 
Edward VII does not need rehabilitation, 
having long lived down the disapproval 
of his early years; but what a part 
Sir Laurence giving evidence in the 
Tranby Croft case, Sir Laurence having 
ices put down his neck by. French 
actresses, Sir Laurence enchanting the 
Parisians with cigar-scented bonhomie. 
Unlike Shakespeare’s Histories, there 
would be no shortage of feminine 
As for Stanley Baker, he might 
well play either the Kaiser or W. T. 
Stead. 


f Boca ( ound four Chie 


L* ever men start to build 
The Perfect Society, 

Logical, clean and new, 
Perhaps looking back they will sce, 
Whatever our faults, that we 

From unlikely concepts like “Class” 
distilled 

The Perfect Society Glue. 


roles. 


This I am rather afraid 

They will try to imitate 
With a thoroughly logical set 

Of edicts to regulate 

The nuances that separate 

The manners and speech of a peer 
(third-grade) 

From a first-grade baronet. 


But as soon as they’ve got it all pat 
There'll emerge a nebulous clique 
Who eschew the “* Official List of 

Ways to Behave,” who speak 
In a different manner each week, 
And they will be smart, and copying that 
Is what Snobbery will consist of. 


(A fable for you who believe 
Handbooks on How to Go On. 
If their habits appear in a book 
Then the social Pantheon 
Alter them quietly, whereon 
The chic you have taken such pains to 
achieve 
Has a terribly dated look.) 
PETER DICKINSON 
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“GIVE ME BREAD AND DRIPPING’ 


And it’s Geid Alberts by request 


Punch Night Reporting Corps 


R. HARRY SPARROW, retiring 
south-western region sub-area 
organizer, was guest of honour when 
500 members of the National Union of 
Nap Settlers danced to the clink of darts 
medals on gold watch chains. “I really 
prefer bread and dripping,” he said, 
queueing up for caviar at the buffet. Mr. 
BERT FLOOD, who brought a party 
from Associated Flannel Workers, said 
“Tt was raining when we left home.” 
Runner-up in the mystery balloon 
dance was Miss EDNA WORLE, who 
recently announced her engagement to 
Mr. FRED LAMSKILL, rising young 
cinema projectionist and T.G.W.U. 
card-holder. ‘The winner was Mrs. 
GLADYS PASHUP, who smilingly 
declined the “prize,” a kiss from her 
husband WILL. A more serious note 
was struck when the presentation—a 
valuable collection of strike notices 
bound in vellum—was made to Mr. 
SPARROW. Said Miss DOROTHY 
PILER, popular picket organizer with 
N.U.N.S., “It is a very fine collection, 
and we all regret that HARRY will not 
be in a position to add to it.” 


GREENHOUSE 

* Presentations were also the topic 
at the Chalk-Spreaders and Pipe- 
Clay Operatives supper and social. ‘The 
gift of a sectional greenhouse to Mr. 
BOB DRUGGET has proved a dis- 
appointment, as it is too large for his 
back gard:n. “I shall give it to my boy 
TED,” he told a select group at a corner- 
table, “‘as he can put it up on a strip of 
waste land near where he resides.” Said 
TED: ‘I have promised to see him all 

right for tomatoes.” 

Shop steward CLARRY BOLSER 
was present with his wife DAISY. They 
did not dance. “‘Daise has found she 
is wearing odd stockings,” explained 
CLARRY. The evening ended with 
an impromptu entertainment. ‘‘Good 
enough for Covent Garden,” was 
Mrs. MAGGIE COWFOLD’s verdict 
on Miss LANA DRUGGET (aged 5), 
who sang “When Father Papered the 
Parlour.” 


BITS OF WASHLEATHER 
% Leading lights of Trade Union- 
ism’s younger set danced until 
midnight for Miss ENID BOWCH’S 
twenty-first birthday. Said ENID: 
“We could have gone on all night, but 
it’s a case of last buses.” 
noses competition was won by 
ARNOLD BEANER, whose father, 
BEN, was a_ well-known hunger- 
marcher. A late arrival was Mr. 


PERCE SMANGER, fresh from the 


The musical 








IN LONDON LAST NIGHT 








TV studios where he had been inter- 
viewed in connection with his campaign 
to secure broader bucket-handles for 
W.C.U. members. “‘ Window-cleaners,” 
said Mr. SMANGER, “suffer needless 
hardships from the old narrow handle.” 
His campaign is prospering. Admirers 
mobbed him as he left Lime Grove, 
some requesting -bits of his wash- 
leather as souvenirs. 


One of the guests, Mr. SAMMY 











“Oh, the usual thing. 
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RINSE, squirted a soda siphon into the 
radio-gramophone. He said: “How 
much soda-water would it take to stop 
one of these things?” Last to leave was 
young assistant General Secretary of the 
Key-Cutters and Allied Trades Associa- 
tion, Mr. ARNOLD CHAPLET. Miss 
BOWCH had accepted his offer of a 
“lift” on his tandem. 


GETTING WILD 


% Guests exchanged neckties, and 
in some cases mufflers, as the 
annual ball of Amalgamated String 
Grading Employees drew to its close. 
“T shall stick to this one, it knocks 
spots off mine,” said Mr. “ GUSTY” 
BELCHER, who had changed ties with 
Mr. RON BROWDLEY, a colleague at 
National Matting head office. Dabbing 
at some stout spilt on his wife’s jumper, 
Mr. NAT PRATT said “‘It is getting a 
bit wild, but I like to see the young 
people enjoying themselves.” Mrs. 
PRATT had had her beads broken 
earlier in the evening. ‘They were not 
what you might say valuable,” she told 
a group of guests, “but I am worried 
about having a heel kicked off of my 
shoes in the ‘Paul Jones.’”’ 


Couple of lions rampant and a pomegranate or two.” 
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Grapefruit au Port 


~<_— 

Whiting 
Crémed potatoes 
a 
Pork Chops 

Greens Diced Roots 
<i 

Cabinet Pudding 


Custard 
~~ 


Savoury Biscuits 


~~ 
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Cocktailetto 


“Cote dAzur” apéritif substitute. Pharm 
ceutically bottled. Officially classified as non 
poisonous. 


—~> 


Chateau Malsain-les-Odeurs, 1940 


Dernier Cru, From the cellars of the Station 
Hotel, Burslem 


~ 


MacStingus’ Tawny Wine (Port Flavour) 


ik 


4 
I, this Sichive ? 


Lae, 





o 
( verlastings 


C We 


r HE 


rich 


of 
WMiclure o 


filled with the 
roses, and from 
Persian 


I 
studio was 
odour of 
saddle- 
backs on which he was lying, sprinkling, 


the divan of 
as was his custom, innumerable epi- 
grams, Lord Henry Wotton could just 


catch the gleam of 


honey-sweet 
laburnum. 
On an easel stood a_ full-length 


portrait-—a figure of extraordinary per- 
onal beauty 
off sat the 


and 


and some little distance 
painter, smiling at the 


had 


gracious comely form he 
mirrored in his art. 
“It is work 


waving a 


your best 
Lord Henry, 
opium-tainted 


yet, Basil,” 


said heavy 
cigarette, must 
certainly send it to the Grosvenor.” 


“you 


The other started up, closed his eyes, 


and pressed the lids as though to 
imprison some curious dream. 

“TI cannot!” he cried. 

“Tell young lord, 


stroking his pointed brown beard after 


me,” said the 


@ 


ce tC; 
/orian aJray : 


the two had ensconced themselves on a 
long bamboo seat in the garden 
daisies were tremulous 
you?” 


“why cannot 


It was as if, over the bourdon note of 
London, he could hear Basil Hallward’s 
heart beating. 

“The this,” gasped the 
painter at length. ‘lwo months ago | 
went to a crush at Lady Brandon’s and 
there encountered one who 


story is 


our cyes 
met, and I felt myself growing pale 

**Who, Basil?” 

“That I won't tell. An inexplicable 
terror seized me; we were quite close, 
almost touching. Ah! it was reckless of 
me, but I asked Lady 
introduce us. 


Brandon to 
So it began. 
we have seen one another. 


Every day 
My whole 
art has changed. What the invention of 
oil-painting was to the Veneti: ns, this 
is to me, and as long as I live I shall be 
dominated by the personality of ——” 

“Mr. Dorian Gray, sir,” 
butler. 


said the 


“TI thought he was in cement.” 
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Qhear Qld 


Il 
He was certainly wonderfully hand- 
some, with his finely curved scarlet lips, 
lis frank blue eyes, his crisp gold hair; 
and when he caught sight of Lord 
Henry he blushed. 
‘I must finish to-day,” said the 
painter. 
So up on the dais stepped Dorian 
Gray with the air of a young Greek 
little 


Henry, who re- 


made a moue_ of 


Lord 
a glittering diatribe on 
and bad, self- 
development, the Hellenic ideal, ending 


martyr, and 
discontent to 
sponded with 
influences good sins, 
‘You, Mr. Gray, with your rose-red 
youth and your rose-white boyhood, 
you have had passions that ee 

“Stop!” faltered Dorian Gray, and 
for ten minutes stood motionless, lips 
parted, eyes strangely bright, before 
exclaiming “‘I must go out and sit in 
the garden.” 

‘I will go out into the garden with 
you,” said Lord Henry, “and _ LBasil, 
let us have something iced to drink, 
something with strawberries in it 
cure the soul with the senses, and the 
senses with the soul.” 

But already Dorian Gray, with his 
head buried in the great cool lilac blooms, 
was feverishly drinking their perfume. 

“You know more than you think you 
know,’ murmured Lord Henry, “‘just 
know than want to 

Come into the shade, or 
you'll be quite spoilt. You have the 
most marvellous youth,” he went on, 


as you less you 


know 


“youth! youth!” and this made him 
sparkle, in quite a disturbing manner, 
for twenty minutes. 

Then they were called back, and for 
a while no sound broke the stillness 
except the sweep and dash of the brush 
on canvas. 

“Tt is finished!” cried the painter. 

“My congratulations!”’ 
Lord Henry. 


exclaimed 
“The finest portrait of 
modern times.”’ 

‘But pondered 
Dorian Gray, echoing all he had just 
heard, ‘‘I shall grow old and horrible— 
and dreadful; while this picture will be 
ever young. If it were only the other 
way—I always young, the 
growing old!” 


how sad it is!” 


picture 
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The tears welled in his eyes, he 
flung himself on the divan (a favourite 
gesture of Lord Henry’s), and stifling a 
sob would have slashed the picture with 
a knife lying handy, if Lord Henry had 
not prevented him. 

Then the butler brought tea in a 
fluted Georgian urn, and Dorian Gray 
poured. 

Il 

“The only difference,” said Lord 
Henry, “between a caprice and a life- 
long passion is that the caprice lasts a 
little longer.” 

Dorian put his hand upon the epi- 
grammatist’s arm. “In that case,’ he 


murmured, flushing at his own boldness, 
“Jet our friendship be a caprice.” 


IV 

A month later— 

‘How late you are, Harry!” said the 
boy petulantly, without turning. 

“T am afraid,” answered a shrill 
voice, “it is not Harry, Mr. Gray—only 
his wife. You must let me introduce 
myself. I know you quite well by your 
photographs. I think my husband has 
seventeen of them.” 


y 

The very young actress with whom 
he fell in love (“Of course, dear boy’’) 
played Shakespearean heroines in the 
East End. Now she harangued the 
court; now, in boy’s clothes, she read 
inscriptions on bark in the forest; now 
lay dead in a crazed father’s arms. A 
telegram announced their engagement. 
With him that night in the dingy box 
sat his friends, Lord Henry and Basil 
Hallward: she was Juliet, and a prettier, 
more lifeless Juliet never was seen. 
Dorian was deeply ashamed, and so 
upbraided poor Sybil Vane that she at 
once poisoned herself. 

This disheartened him; but by the 
time Lord Henry arrived, to recom- 
mend a stiff dose of hedonism, the 
remorse passed; and when they separ- 
ated he was smiling and saying “It has 
been a marvellous experience.” 

“With his beautiful face,” reflected 
Lord Henry as he clopped away to 
Curzon Street, “and his beautiful soul, 
he is a thing to wonder at.” 


VI 
But the beautiful face in the portrait 
was changing. It no longer mirrored 
his own perfect looks. It showed, to 


® 


Dorian’s puzzled attention, 
a touch of cruelty in the 
mouth. Even as he was 
examining this, the first 
wrinkle appeared. He 
cried out. 

He flung himself into a 
chair. 

No eye but his must 
ever see his shame! 

He sent for Mr. 
Hubbard, the celebrated 
frame-maker. As a rule 
Mr. Hubbard did not go 
out to customers, but of 
course he made an excep- 
tion for Mr. Gray, who 
had quite charmed him. 
Never, he considered 
while he and a man carried 
the picture, well muffled, 
upstairs—had he seen any- 
one so marvellous. 

So the thing was locked 
away in the old play-room 
that had known the stain- 
less purity of his boyhood, 
among cobwebs and faded 
tapestries. 


Vil 

He scribbled a_ note 
asking Lord Henry to send 
round a book. Lord Henry 
sent a yellow one. In it, 
exquisitely clad and to the 
delicate sound of flutes, the 
sins of the world seemed 
to pass before him in dumb show. 

From Paris he secured nine large 
paper copies, which he had bound in 
different colours to suit every mood. 
He never tired of reading this book. It 
is doubtful, indeed, if he ever read any 
other. 


Vul 
He became a collector. He enlarged 
his wardrobe of disguises, and under 
assumed names would frequent a 
certain ill-famed tavern near the docks. 
He gave concerts at which mad gipsies 
plucked at zithers or slim turbaned 
Indians blew through long pipes to 
charm hooded snakes. From time to 
time perfumes, jewels, embroidery en- 
grossed him. He liked to kneel on a 
cold marble pavement and watch the 
priest in his stiff vestments. His wild 
hungers grew more ravenous. He 
sipped cocoa on waking. Rumour 
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“4nd 1 honestly wouldn't spend another winter 


in England if I were you.” 
ig y kL 


spread. Men shunned him, women 
grew pallid with terror, horses shied. 
“Why is it, Dorian,” Basil Hallward 
asked him one day, “that when you 
enter a room of the club the Duke of 
Berwick leaves it?” 
Basil was getting tiresome. 


Ix 

Knock at the door: Basil in cap and 
Ulster—no fit garb for a fashionable 
painter on his way to the Continent! 

“How long before your train goes?” 

“Half an hour.” 

Dorian sighed. 

The painter wanted to talk to him 
“seriously.” ‘This was too much. Very 
well, he should see the picture! 

Upstairs with a candle they trudged. 

“You insist, Basil?” 

“Don’t touch me—yes, yes.” 

“Very well.” 

He tore away the curtain, and there in 





the dim light the hideous face on 
canvas grinned out at them. 
What does this mean?” exclaimed 
the painter falling back. 
When he understood, he whispered 
Pray, Dorian, pray—let us kneel down 
and try if we cannot remember some 
of childhood,” 


Jorian turned slowly around, and 


praye! 


looked at him with tear-dimmed eyes. 
‘loo late, Basil,’’ he faltered; and dug 
the knife into the big vein behind his 
Basil’s—ear. 

Next day he got an old Oxford friend, 
a chemist over whom he had a strong 


hold, to dispose ingeniously of the body. 


Xx 

‘This was really the beginning of the 
end® In his last degradation he changes 
his rings often, drops into French, sips 
champagne, and late at night drives off 
to that lowest tavern. 

‘You here, Alan?”’ he asks the young 
man with smooth yellow hair bending 
over a lamp to light his long pipe. 

‘**Where else should I be?” comes the 
answer. ‘None of the chaps will speak 
to me.” 


ACROSS 


Entry in these plural lists is not confined to chivalry. (6) 
Don't Jet 23 down hear of you cutting out the last 


course (8) 


Rank sneb will not admit to being. 
\n 8 no snob would beef about. (6) 


All about them, on ragged mattresses, 
are twisted limbs, gaping 
lack-lustre eyes. 

Dorian stares at a haggard old woman 

old only in the dissolution to which 
he has brought her—and says: “I’m 
sick of women who love one; women 


mouths, 


who hate one are far more interesting.”’ 
But somehow the remark 
fire. 


misses 


He must look for a new den. 


Snobs ( Sie 


12 


Assize of yore 
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XI 

\t last that sailor brother is on his 
track, but by chance gets shot in some 
bushes in mistake for a hare. 

Is it chance? The time has come for 
Dorian once more to pick up a knife, 
and stab the dreadful canvas... 

But what can have happened? ‘The 
picture has regained its pristine youth; 
and dead on the floor lies a decrepit 
monster. 

Ah well, he was thirty-eight anyhow. 

Dear old Lord Henry continues to 
enjoy excellent health, flings himself on 
divans, enraptured to Tann- 
rather regrettably—in 
Meredithian dialogues with the Duchess 
of Monmouth, and wields a_ wicked 
cigarette. G. W. STONTER 


listens 


hduser, indulges 


The “Q” Theatre is to close 
(commercially) on Sunday, Feb. 19. 
Al AS, poor Q! 
You proffered many a promising play: 
But now the public’s given you 
Its dusty A. P.D. 


2. She was no snob; spent a lot of time knitting and listened 
to The Archers. (8) 
No Diary of a Nobody, his. (6) 
and to-day, too. (4) 


(8) . Her snobbish trick was to cut you dead. (7) 
Offspring on the side. (7) 
Resort of fashion if saintly. (4) 
First person possessive was his family’s case. (6) 
‘To be in this was once to be outside Society. (8) 
This could ply havoc and let slip two dogs of war. (6) 
A snob will be if you call him one to his face. (8) 
E.g. Sancho Panza, to a knight wandering, i.c. errant. (8) 
Epithet for a super snob. (6) 


Down 


Toes will turn up in rage if a snob is so described. (8) 
Who does so is a 10 across snob. (6) 
Sir? O, no, quite wrong, a duke. (6) 


E.g. Yellowplush 
Thackeray theme. 


(7) 
(8) 


Part proprietor of Barchester. (8) 


Burkeshire. 


I’m out of balance, so I attitudinize. (4) 
Bred of my bone thou art black. (4) 


Looks down on one from a great height—that’s a snobbish 
attitude. (8) 

X (anagram). Snob may think himself one. (8) 

Offended a snob by carelessly losing both his parents. (8) 

Her purpose is to hold, as ‘twere, a looking glass up to 
nature. (7) 

Alas for Romeo’s bad manners. (1,5) 

He made an exquisite picture never generally released. (6) 


Solution next week Tale-teller in Kent, respected in most counties. (6) 
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Im the City 


Your Oil Company Needs You 


XACTLY three years ago the petrol 

pool dried up and the tributaries 
that had fed it reappeared under their 
own names. The event was welcomed 
by motorists and advertised with 
fantastic exuberance by the oil com- 
panies. The additive age had arrived. 
From now on our cars would run 
sweetly and swiftly with never a knock 
or ping: it would be pleasure unalloyed 
to pull up at one’s favourite garage and 
be garlanded by service with a smile. 

I may be unlucky. Three years later 
I find myself as reluctant to call at a 
service station as I am to do my stint 
at the hairdresser’s. Garage hands 
seem embittered. They never offer to 
wipe my windscreen, check my oil or 
batteries or provide free air and water. 
If I ask for water a thumb is jerked in 
the direction of a galvanized bucket: 
if I ask for air I am handed over to a 
grimy boy who emerges (at length) from 
some hole in the ground. And I am kept 
waiting so long for my change that | 
am clearly expected to drive away 
without it. 

But, as I say, I may be unlucky. 
Some people maintain that poor garage 
service is a manifestation of over- 
employment, and they are probably 
right. Others suggest that the new 
system of “tied” 
fortable rebates on sales has made 
garage proprietors less willing to exert 
themselves, reduced their incentive to 
compete in terms of service to the 
motorist. It is a strange set-up. There 
are about thirty-five thousand garages 
in Britain and thirty thousand of them 
are tied either loosely or contractually 
to the big oil companies, to Shell-Mex 
and BP, Esso, Regent, Vacuum Oil and 
others. And these companies are 
desperately anxious to improve the 


efficiency, amenities and attractions of 


their outlets. The major companies are 
prepared to make loans to tied garages, 
train station assistants, provide equip- 
ment, uniforms, publicity and advice. 
They claim that tied distribution is 


retailing and com-— 


@ 


rational distribution, that the system 
cuts down transport charges, provides 
the motorist with cheaper fuels and 
lubricants and better service. 

The agreements between suppliers 
and retailers are becoming tighter. In 
many cases the ties are now close 
enough to guarantee the petrol dis- 
tributor exclusive funnels for his 
lubricants, and one oil company has 
decided to extend its monopoly control 
(where garages are owned rather than 
tied) to cover all the products sold 
tyres, batteries and accessories. 

In the circumstances it is not sur- 
prising to find the “independent” lube 
processors re-grouping their forces for 
a counter-attack. The members of 
the newly-formed Motor Accessories 
Manufacturers’ Association (Wakefield, 
United Lubricants, Duckham and 
Edward Joy), who feel that their 
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Cold Comfort 


IBERIAN spite sets the country 
solid; milk churns are frozen to 
their stands, metal is vicious and tools 
are brittle. A white lace of frost lies over 
the hedges, and in the fields the cattle 
huddle by the gate, waiting for the call 
which will give them their cake again. 
In farmhouse and cottage the English- 
man stands revealed as a ridiculous 
ascetic who does penance without a 
purpose, and delights in discomfort for 
its own sake. There are not a dozen 
dwellings in the entire country fit for 
habitation when the temperature falls 
below freezing point. We are martyrs 
to plumbing and our women wilt in a 
delirium of draughts. It is as if we were 
a race of Boy Scouts pretending that 
hardship was good for us and developed 
our knobbly knees. Last week I heard 
of a Frenchman who accepted hos- 
pitality down in Cornwall. He was 
given the best bedroom. He died as a 
result of it, 
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interests are threatened by new retailing 
developments, have decided to launch 
a crusade in support of competition and 
independence. 

The motorist will watch the struggle 
without much hope of any outcome 
beneficial to himself. It seems to him 
that rebates are being granted at his 
expense and to the wrong people. He 
would rather have cheaper petrol and 
oil than a road-side seat at an expensive 
struggle for supremacy between the oil 
wallahs. 

This is not perhaps the ideal moment 
for investors to declare their allegiance 
one way or the other. Oil shares are 
highly volatile and the Budget is only 
eight weeks ahead. All the same | 
believe that a close look at the affairs of 
Shell Transport, Trinidad Leaseholds, 
Burmah, British Petroleum and Wake- 
field might prove amiably profitable. 

Mammon 


 ] 


But in spite of the cold striking up 
from the floor, and the draught reaching 
down his back, this week the country- 
man is warm. Indignation keeps us so. 
We sweat and fume under our internal 
system of central heating, spleen stoking 
the boiler and frustration fanning the 
flues. For we are all discussing the 
Annual Price Review, which will peg 
farm incomes for the next twelve 
months. 

Farmers are afraid that the so-called 
Battle of Inflation will begin with them 
and leave them bankrupt on their own 
fields. 

At present the farmers’ margin of 
profit is barely enough to cover his page 
of risk. If prices of produce fall, land 
will eventually go uncultivated. 

Our argument in the country is this: 
on the one hand England imports 
£3,800 million of goods annually, forty 
per cent of which is food; on the other 
hand we are depriving ourselves of 
capital equipment, machinery and 
gadgets in order to export them to pay 
for what we could grow at home were 
we to give our farmers stability and 
sufficient incentive. 

Even a village idiot can keep himself 
warm to-day, rubbing those two facts 
together. I know of dozens of farms 
around me where production could be 
bumped up at least thirty per cent if 
the farmer were not taxed on production 
but, as it were, taxed for what he didn’t 
produce. Several neighbouring dairy 
farmers are frightened lest half a dozen 
high-yielding cows should throw, them 
into a supet-tax class. 

RonaLtp DuNCcAN 





HOSE who for their light reading 

study the Report of the Royal 

Commission on Population will 
remember that a distinguished body of 
scientists ranging from Sir Cyril Burt to 
Professor J. B.S. Haldane suggested to it 
two propositions—that, by and. large 
ability was inherited and, by and large, 
the most intelligent people had the 
fewest children. From this the satis- 
factory conclusion inevitably emerges 
that, though the population may con- 
tinue to grow in quantity, it is never- 
theless getting steadily dottier every 
day. <A rider to it is that the House of 
Lords, where Members sit for the 
scientific reason that they are the sons 
of their fathers, is obviously a much 
more reasonable—indeed a much more 
democratic—body than the House of 
where they merely sit 
because someone, God knows why, has 
put a cross against their names. 


Commons, 


Nobles Seldom Oblige 

But the only trouble is that you 
cannot get them to sit. The boys won’t 
come. Unless your name happens to be 
Cecil, the fun of being merely the son of 
your father begins to pall after about 
five generations, and it seems increas- 
ingly doubtful if you can get much of 
an attendance even by paying them to 
clock in at the door. 
remedy 


The obvious 
seems to be to make Mr. 
Aneurin Bevan a peer. Since he objects 
to party discipline, since he objects to 
not being allowed to say anything that 
comes into his head without constraint, 
the House of Lords, where they have 
no rules of order, is the place for him. 
Who could possibly 
perhaps Lord Attlee? 

And what jolly things they discuss in 
the House of Lords! ‘They take Monday 
off and leave it to Commoners to argue 
whether children should be allowed to 
ride on hay-wagons, and to Sir Leslie 
Plummer to explain that, for all this 
talk about mechanization, most injuries 
on the farm are caused by people falling 
off ladders. Whether this be true or not 
on the farm, it is certainly true at 
Westminster—that ‘is to say, in the 
House of Commons. In the House of 
Lords, on the other hand, it seems that 
you just cannot lose your seat even if 
you want to, 

Then on Tuesday, while the Com- 
mons had to content themselves with 
the affairs of Mid-Ulster, that stock 


object—except 


music-hall joke 
in-law 


as it were the mother- 

constituencies, the 
Lords gave their noble minds to such 
high matters as the Children and Young 
Persons Bill, the Dentists Bill, the 
Sexual Offences Bill (second reading) 
and the Educational (Scotland) Bill 
(third reading) : (Educational Bill it is, not 
Education Bill). And even then, when 
sex, dentists and Scotland 
able trinity 


—~ among 


that formid- 
had done their worst, the 
Lords were in no mood of surrender. 
There were the St. Stephen Walbrook 
(St. Antholin’s Churchyard) Bill, the 
Elder Yard Chapel Chesterfield Bill, 
the Heywood and Middleton Water 
Bill and three other bills as well to be 
polished off before they took time out 
for a well-earned cuppa. 

Yet when we say “they” it must be 
confessed that it was not a very large 
proportion of the eight-hundred-odd 
Members of the House of Lords who 
turned up on parade for these duties. 
Wednesday’s muster was better. For 
it was to hear Lord Silkin ask why the 
Government had not done anything 
about the report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Betting and Gambling 
which was handed to it—that is to say, 
was handed to its predecessor—five 
years ago. One always gets a goodish 
house for a debate on gambling, since it 
is almost certain that nothing will be 
done and almost certain that something 
silly will be said—the parliamentarian’s 
naradise. 
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And Bishops in their shovel kats 
Were plentiful as tabby cats. 

They even smuggled in two new ones, 
from London and Hereford, for the 
occasion. Lord Silkin, who opened, 
really only had one point to make and 
that an unanswerable one. Why had 
not the Government taken any notice at 
all of the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions? But it took him forty minutes 
to make it, and it was clearly more 
than some of their lordships could 
take. First, Attlee — slipped 
unostentatiously away. Then one 
bishop tip-toed out, then another. 
(The astute bishops have annexed for 


Lord 


themselves the benches from which it 
is easiest to get out without being 
noticed.) The Lord Chancellor first put 
his dangling feet 
ground, and 


down on to the 
then subtly slid them 


further and further forward along the 
ground until the Woolsack, which had, 
to begin with, been the back of a seat, 
became instead rather the pillow of a bed. 


Sport of Kings 

Nobody denied—it was not easy to 
see how they could—that the present 
betting laws were chaotic, and there 
seemed a general agreement that there 
should be some betting offices on the 
Irish model to end the present scandal 
of pseudo-illegal street betting. But 
Lord Elibank was concerned that the 
Commission seemed to be more fond of 


the horses than of the dogs. No one 
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bets on dogs off the course. So why 
should people bet on horses off the 
course? It was a similar argument to 
that of Dr. Somerville Hastings the day 
before in the Commons; he thought 
that it would be “the thin end of the 
wedge” if people could get drinks at 
airports, and did not see why, if we 
wanted to be beastly to ourselves, we 
should not be beastly to foreigners too. 
From the opposite point of view, Lord 
Mathers, who, after one spectacular 
success in backing Soranus for the 
Lincolnshire in 1921. had forsworn 
betting altogether, seemed to be against 
having betting laws at all and to think 
that if you had such laws it was better 
that they should be in contempt than 
not. 


Sober as a Lord 

Mansfield, replying for the 
Government, had to spin out his piece 
until Lord Onslow, like Lord Home at 
the time of Munich, was able to hurry 
in and hand him a piece of paper from 
which he was able triumphantly to tell 
the House the date of Soranus’s victory 
and sundry other details connected 
therewith, Lord Conesford, as careful 
of language as in the old days of Harry 
Strauss, objected to abstainers describ- 
ing themselves as temperate. “The 
teetotaller,” he wisely said, “shares 
with the drunkard the characteristic of 


Lord 


Earl Woolton 


Viscount Crookshank 


not being able to indulge in wine with 
moderation.” 

One of the most interesting things 
about the House of Lords fs that it 
shows how much more about human 
beings is known by bishops than by 
politicians. The Bishops of Sheffield 
and Carlisle, staying heroically when so 
many of their right reverend brethren 
had fled, made admirable speeches from 
their experience about the moral effects 
of gambling and the “ flabbiness”’ which 
comes from getting something for 
nothing. But almost the most interest- 
ing point emerged incidentally from the 
Bishop of Carlisle’s peroration. Plead- 
ing that this was a high moral issue, he 
urged that everyone should be careful 
not to “treat it as a party political 
matter,” and Lord Mancroft, answering 
for the Government, agreed that this 
was no subject for party politics because 
it was a matter of “conscience.” We 
used to be told—whether truly or not 
that party divisions ran along moral 
lines and that men chose the side to 
which their consciences directed them. 
To-day, whenever anything serious 
comes up, everyone is agreed, if on 
nothing else, that at least it must be 
kept out of party politics. ‘The party 
debate is by common consent treated 
as a piece of comedian’s patter to keep 
the show going when there is nothing 
sensible to talk about. 

CHRISTOPHER HOLLis 
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Viscount Cilcennin 


(Mr. ¥. P. L. Thomas) 
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The Passing of the 


Hard-woods 


Sy hill is littered with the bones of 
trees, 
A slaughter-yard where executioners 
strew 
Lopped trunks (as at a 
Caribbees) 
Cross-hachuring these slopes, awry, 
askew. 


feast for 


Only 


youth lays aside its clothes 
unshamed. 
This ancient scraggy wold affronts the 
eye, 
Showing its torso, scored and weather- 
maimed, 
Its unwrapped head sparse-crested 
on the sky. 


Uncharitably the stooping winter sun 
Peers through the woodland _ skirt 
now slithering down, 
Hauled by disrobing tackles, like a Hun 
Clawing a Roman matron’s ravelled 
gown. 


A century may not suffice to heal 
The havoc of this single murderous 
day ; 
Not though the Forestry plant, 
thankless zeal, 
Their upstart conifers’ forlorn array. 
R. A. PippincTron 


with 


Ng 


a 


Lord Colyton 
(Mr. Hopkinson) 
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BOOKING OFFICE 
Kind Hearts Less than Coronets 


Saint-Simon : Mémoires. Texte établi ct 
annoté par Gonzague ‘Truc. Bibliothéque 
de la Pléiade. 5 vols. Gallimard, Paris. 
12,900 frs.: £14 18s. 6d. 

EFORE saying a word about the 

memoirs of Saint-Simon I must 

draw attention to the excellence of 
the Pléiade edition of the French (and 
other) classics. There are now sixty or 
more authors represented in this series, 
which for elegance and convenience 
could scarcely be bettered. In this 
edition, for example, Proust’s A /a 
Recherche du Temps Perdu takes up only 
three volumes, and contains an index 
of all the characters—an inestimable 
advantage. A small refinement of luxury 
for one kind of reader is that all Pléiade 
books have attached to them {wo 
markers. The publishers are to be 
congratulated: “Pale hands I loved 
beside the Gallimard.” 

Saint-Simon’s memoirs, in their usual 
form, are a serious consideration to 
house in any ordinary library. There is 
certainly at least one complete edition 
that runs to twenty or thirty volumes 
and takes up two or more complete 
shelves in the London Library. Here 
we have the whole thing in five volumes, 
any one of which can be slipped into a 
coat pocket, charmingly bound and with 
type of a perfectly reasonable size. 

Louis de Rouvroy, Duc de Saint- 
Simon (1675-1755), is not in this 
country the household word he is in 
France; and even in circles where his 
name is familiar he is perhaps more 
talked of than read. His memoirs might 
claim to be the fullest ever written, and 
the place they hold in literature is 
curious and of great interest. French 
academic thought is inclined to regard 
the style as not of the best. Saint- 
Simon himself would certainly never 
have prided himself on being a writer as 
such, Yet in his pages, as one picks one’s 
way through the minutia of politics, 
gossip and etiquette, it is possible to 
discern the germ of Stendhal and of 
Proust. Indeed, it is permissible to 
wonder whether the family pride and 


genealogical and heraldic preoccupa- 
tions of Monsieur de Charlus are not 
directly modelled on the® similar 
otsessions of Saint-Simon himself. 
Respectably ancient, Saint-Simon’s 
own family was at the same time some- 
what less dazzling than his generous 
estimate of its importance and origins; 
while the overwhelming pride he took 
in being “ Duke and Peer” derived only 
from his father, who had been a 


favourite of Louis XIII, particularly 
popular with that king because, among 
other reasons, he had invented a quick 


and convenient manner for the monarch 
to change horses when out hunting. 
Saint-Simon, the memoir writer, 
served for a time in the army, quite 
creditably, but retired at an early age, 
feeling slighted at not being granted the 
promotion he considered due to him. 
For a time Ambassador in Spain, he 
spent the rest of his life living in the 
best society and composing his memoirs. 
He seems to have had no vices except 
an overwhelming pride, and perhaps 
rather more than a fair share of envy. 
Sainte-Beuve, with his usual acumen, 
points out that -Saint-Simon was too 
incisive, ,too personally observant, to 
make any mark in the crude world of 
politics. Perhaps by the end he was 
even a little mad. His feelings about 
precedence, ancient customs, heraldry 
and all such matters became over- 
whelming. Even Louis XTV was a trifle 
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staggered at the emphasis the Duke put 
on rank and pedigree. 

Saint-Simon felt that his caste was 
being ground between the upper and 
nether millstone of the royal bastards 
and the politically powerful bourgeoisie. 
It is too often forgotten that by his 
time France was governed by the king 
through the Middle Class, not through 
the Nobility, who, with all the trap- 
pings of power, were yet comparatively 
powerless. This situation Saint-Simon 
analyzes in his own peculiar manner. 

His capacity and taste for splitting 
the social atom take him, as a writer, 
into that world of close investigation of 
human conditions and human motives 
that forms the basis of so many great 
novels. He has a turn of phrase and a 
grasp of character in their own particular 
way unsurpassed. Once involved in 
these intense, monomaniac pages, it is 
not possible to escape. They have a 
brilliance and power that carries the 
reader over incident after incident, 
gradually building up a world of almost 
terrifying reality in which he also seems 
to share. ANTHONY POWELL 


Spacious Days 
Fifty Tumultuous Years. Ear! Winterton. 

Hutchinson, 21/- 

Lord Winterton’s book spans two 
periods which, although not long 
separated in time, now appear to us as 
incredibly different. He tells us of the 
days when he was the baby of the House 
of Commons in 1904, and it is with 
wonder that we read of those spacious 
times when a young man, after a dinner 
party, would present himself as a matter 
of course next day before his hostess, 
in tail coat and top hat, to render 
conventional thanks. This book has a 
certain leisurely charm, meandering 
from epoch to epoch and embracing 
such diverse topics as the old Colonial 
system, social manners, family life, 
British India, Mau Mau and homo- 
sexuality. On all the topics he discusses, 
except the last, the author shows 
an admirable objectivity. Clearly the 
temptation to a man of his years and 
long experience is to eulogize the past 





at the expense of the present. Lord 
Winterton makes no such error, and his 
estimate of the present generation as 
compared with that of his youth is made 
vith admirable justice and common sense. 
I feel that one could not pay this book 
iter tribute than to say that it reads 
he work of a contemporary, and 
it is free from any kind of fixed 
vatism. It can be recommended to 
who wishes to make an excursion 
past without losing touch with 

m realities of our own time. 


BIRKENHEAD 


Collected 
Csuinn 
The Ford. 
Pre { 


Poems, 1927-1955. 
Heinemann, 15 


Rufus Noel-Buxton 


Bryan 
Caravel 


‘There is no doubt that Bryan Guinness, 
Lord Moyne, is a poet. He has been 
writing poetry and writing it copiously 
for thirty-five years, and now that he ts 
approaching fifty, he gives us a selection 
of what he considers his best verse. It 
is clear that he believes in poetry and 
Ile writes in various stvles, and 
would hardly deny the various influences 


loves it 


—y's~ 1c 


which have gone to form him as a poet; 
but there remains something original 
and yet unselfconscious about his work, 
a disregard of potential criticism, and a 
readiness to miss if he can sometimes 
hit, which is truly delightful. It is grand 
to see a man so emphatically a poet in 
a rather unpoetic age. 

Lord Noel-Buxton, author of Thi 
Ford, a longish poem on the reactions 
of, an archzologist to the excavations at 
the site of Casar’s crossing of the Thames, 
with a most generous introduction by 
the Poet Laureate, is not so emphatically 
a poet, though he writes with imagination 
and feeling. He is more a man of this 
age than Lord Moyne, and it is no fault 
of his that the age is not propitious to 
poetry. LONGFORD 


There is Life on Mars. Earl Nelson, 
F.R.A.S., F.R.S.A., F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. 
Laurie, 12/6 
Whereas the first Lord Nelson was 

concerned with the seas, the sixth is 

concerned with the Universe. He now 
tells us, in appropriate ““Told to the 

Children” style, that there is life on 


Werne) 














“Poor old Freddie: not open to the public 
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Mars—of a kind. 


On the jacket of his 
book is a 


map by Schiaparelli (the 
astronomer), which makes it all look as 
cosy as the Home Counties. In fact this 
is not so. The place is drying up. It 
has no lakes or seas, only some thin ice, 
and its canals may easily be chains of 
volcanic ash. At its best the climate is 
hot during the day but freezing at sunset 
and down to forty degrees below zero 
at night. In any case the air may be 
unbreathable. ‘The Martian day is only 
half an hour longer than the Earth’s, but 
the year is interminable—687 days. 
‘The visitor to Mars may be reduced to 
a diet of lichen and the company of 
bacteria. If intelligent beings do exist, 
with breathing system of their 
own, they do not remotely resemble us, 
apart from large brains and an upright 
stance, and are unlikely to be aware that 
we exist. 


some 


Venus is even worse. 
permanently nil, and 


continuously. 


Visibility is 
cyclones rage 
The Moon sounds un- 
inviting, except for high jumpers, being 
airless and bombarded by meteorites, and 


even the Earth is in some danger of 
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getting too warm, its temperature having 
risen appreciably in the past fifty years. 
If this sort of thing goes on the ice at 
the poles may melt and the whole place 
become an ocean. Then the atomic bomb 


will cease to be necessary. KINROSS 
Strawberry Fair: A Biography of Frances, 

Lady Waldegrave, 1821-1879. Osbert 

Wyndham Hewett. John Murray, 18/- 

“One of these days you'll find you’re 
a remarkable woman,” said Sir Robert 
Peel to the young Lady Waldegrave in 
1848. "'wice widowed at the age of 
twenty-seven and recently married to a 
third, elderly husband, Lady Walde- 
grave, as she insisted on being called, had 
already led a varied and startling life. 
Daughter of Braham, the singer, she had 
married in turn two Waldegrave brothers, 
illegitimate and legitimate, whose tem- 
porary financial embarrassment led to the 
sale of the contents of Strawberry Hill. 
But the prudent management of her 
affairs by her third husband and her 
continuing friendship with Sir Robert 
Peel soon turned her into one of the 
richest and most important of the 
political hostesses of the century. 

This book is a fascinating chronicle of 
the social and political life of the time. 
It was as a Liberal that Lady Walde- 
grave entertained and schemed, yet she 


remained more attached to Disraeli than 
to Gladstone. ‘The author leaves the 
reader rather breathless with the detail 
of his story and the quantity of great 
names mentioned, but then, Lady 
Waldegrave’s life must have been rather 
breathless, too. AMULREE 


Kenya’s Opportunity: Memories, Hopes 
and Ideas. Lord Altrincham. Faber, 25/- 
Among the voices which deserve to 

be heard, and heeded, on the subject of 

our troubles in East Africa is certainly 
that of the author of this book, who as 

Sir Edward Grigg was Governor of 

Kenya from 1925 to 1931. The argu- 

ment of his. book, a closely packed 

sandwich of polemics and personalities, 
is that it is courting failure to impose on 

Kenya, or any other Central African 

territory, a parliamentary “nation-state” 

constitution based on a Common Roll 
franchise, such as happens to suit Great 

Britain and appears to be the limit of-our 

political invention. Better the type of 

federated tribal democracy developed 
little by little by such Governors as 

Lugard, Cameron and Mitchell, who 

knew that political education takes time 

and were not afraid to trust the African 
tribesman “without the introduction of 
such exotic western institutions as 
ballot boxes and parliaments—mumbo- 
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jumbo for many years to come so far as 
he is concerned.” 

There are few persons with any 
experience of native territories who 
would want to disagree with Lord 
Altrincham. Africa will run faster and 
farther when she has first learnt to walk 
short distances steadily on her own feet. 

HoOrRDER 


IN THE COURTS 
The Lord Chief at Home 


HE Divisional Court of the Queen’s 

Bench was, I thought, at the top of 

its form in Coopper v. Moynes and 
deserved a larger audience. One can only 
wonder at the inability of the public to 
distinguish between intelligent enter- 
tainment and the dull and repetitive 
crudities that pack the galleries of the 
Divorce Courts. 

This case began in a Magistrates’ 
Court, where the defendant was convicted 
of larceny. He had been given an 
envelope containing his wages and, 
finding later that he had been overpaid, 
stuck to the balance. On appeal, Quarter 
Sessions quashed the conviction and the 
prosecution was now appealing to the 
High Court. The case raised an awkward 
point of law and with tremendous gusto 
the Court examined the precedents on 





stealing by finding, larceny by a bailee 
and, as far as a layman could tell, 
the whole nature of larceny itself. It 
obviously found this kind of fundamental, 
scholarly law a refreshing change from 
trying to make sense of Statutory 
Instruments. Sometimes English justice 
is accused of torpor; nobody could have 
called the Divisional Court torpid that 
afternoon. 

The Lord Chief Justice always seems 
perfectly at home in his Court. He is as 
natural as A. E. Matthews. His vehemence 
as he wrestled with counsel, the gestures 
of approval or dissent with which he 
threw himself towards the ear, now of 
Mr. Justice Hilbery on his right, now 
of Mr. Justice Stable on his left, the 
eagerness with which he examined the 
older cases, some of them with charming 
rural backgrounds, were heart-warming. 
Lord Goddard's unfashionable and some- 
times rather reckless pronouncements on 
penal reform and an occasional judgment 
on some point of motoring law where 
common sense gets trapped between 
previous decisions and the wording of 
statutes, as well as an occasional but 
alwavs reported outburst of impatience 
with counsel, have sometimes got him a 
far worse press than he deserves. He is 
the only Lord Chief Justice, at least for 
many years, who has gone right up the 
judicial system to the House of Lords on 
merit as a lawyer—and when one 
compares him with Lord Hewart.. .! 

Mr. Justice Hilbery is a good foil for 
the Lord Chief and, like all good foils, 
he has a strong personality of his own. 
His long, .sad nose, his disciplined 
attention and his irony are perfectly 


John Tarleton—Rocer Livesey 
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fitted by his voice, which is frore and 
melancholy in tone and contrasts effec- 
tively with what it says. Once the 
yachtsman judge used to leap to his feet 
and stride up and down the Bench. Now 
he has seen it all before and has become 
resigned but not, at least outwardly, 
bored. Mr. Justice Stable is one of the 
most confusing of judges; like Mr. 
Justice Cassels, he always looks different. 
Although he was billed on the Cause List 
I assumed the third member of the 
Court was an understudy, or rather guest 
artist; but I see by the report of the case 
that it was Mr. Justice Stable in person. 
He dissented from the decision of the 
majority, finding that the receiving and 
the opening of the envelope formed a 
single action; but the other members of 
the Court held that what mattered was 
the defendant’s intention at the moment 
he received the envelope. The Larceny 
Act has, apparently, a loophole of some 
size. 

Mr. Edward Gardner who appeared 
for the prosecutor was perforce only 
intermittently vocal, but he drove ahead 
firmly, quoting cases, agreeing with the 
Bench in order to get an opportunity to 
present his next point before they 
regained the lead, fighting, one sensed 
in the public gallery, a gallant action. | 
did not hear the beginning of the case so 
I do not know whether he had an 
opportunity to display any talent for 
monologue; but he shared in the gencral 
atmosphere of intellectual relish. 

Through all the delicate distinctions, 
the scholarship and the peppery common 
sense, a principle could be seen emerging, 
to be applied to future cases, unless the 


: ) 
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law is promptly reformed by Parliament, 
which it hardly ever is. Why on earth 
some procedure of non-contentious law 
revision by Committee of the House and 
formal vote cannot be devised I do not 
know. Anyway, we in the gallery had the 
always enjoyable experience of watching 
growth. R. G. G. Price 


AT THE PLAY 


Misalliance 
(Lyric, HAMMERSMITH) 

HIS is Shaw’s Centenary Year, and 

I hope other managements will 

follow the lead of the Lyric, 
Hammersmith, in giving us a tasting of 
the less familiar plays. Misalliance is an 
interesting start. Its main theme, the 
relationship between parents and children, 
has altered only in its trimmings. The 
girl of 1910, panting for adventure but 
caged in her parents’ rich suburban 
home, would now, we know, be pleasantly 
bored with serving soup at forty thousand 
feet or skidding through the Alps to 
Monte Carlo; but as Shaw handled it the 
deeper problem is still valid, of pre- 
serving their early nursery confidence in 
children who have grown up and begun 
to see through their parents. 

The weakness of the play is that nearly 
all its better moments come in the 
second half of the evening. In the first 
act nothing much happens, until finally 
an aeroplane crashes on the greenhouse, 
disgorging a dangerously handsome 
young man and a female Polish acrobat 
born to create havoc in the male heart. 
Up to that point the talk is everything; 
and though some of it is sparkling, and 
helped to sparkle by LioneL Harris’s 
production, there are decidedly soft 
patches. Then, through the introduction 
of one of the oldest characters in the 
world, the pathetic intruder, it becomes 
for a time electrifyingly funny. Holding 
a revolver with the uncertainty of a 
débutante’s first cigarette, a small man 
in a shabby suit and a black cap comes 
creeping into the room to hide himself 
in a portable Turkish bath; to overhear 
(his face rising astonished from the 
ventilator) the girl’s primeval pursuit of 
the attractive aeronaut; to attempt the 
life of her father, the radical manu- 
facturer of underwear, whom he imagines 
had seduced his mother (Anouilh uses 
the same device in his new play, Ornifle, 
though, of course, in a French play the 
seduction had been genuine), only to be 
balked by a spate of talk and the strong 
hand of the acrobat; to be forced; after 
blowing the gaff on the girl’s behaviour, 
to sign a confession of caddishness; and 
suddenly, on a turn of the wheel, to find 
himself the honoured guest, and a very 
drunk one at that (SHAw the teetotaller 
being no more above the convenient use 
of alcohol than other ardent reformers 
who keep a bottle of brandy in the 
medicine cupboard). 

This character, wonderfully funny and 
deeply pathetic at ‘the same time, is 
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played by DoNnALD PLEASENCE with. an 
extraordinarily sure touch. No actor 
to-day can get nearer to the roots of the 
little man—contemptible, lovable, long- 
ing to be a bigger man and indignant in 
the knowledge that the power and the 
spirit have been denied him. Those who 
know the glassy wistfulness which Mr. 
PLEASENCE can concentrate in his eye, 
something between that of a battery hen 
and a frustrated herring, will readily 
imagine the brilliance with which he 
undertakes this task. The evening is his, 
and its high point his long, agonized 
reading of his confession, no whispér 
reaching us, while the gentlemanly bully 
stands over him. At this, and not to their 
discredit, strong men clutched the arms 
of their seats, and wept. 

Rocer Livesty tackles the bookworm 
manufacturer a littke bumblingly, but 
gets pretty close to the character, and his 
staving off of the assassination is excellent. 
ALAN WEBB is well cast as the cynical 
peer, though life in the tropics seems to 
have sapped him severely. The circus 
world should have no complaints about 
MiriAM KarLIn’s dynamic Pole. Two 
performances deserving special praise 
are the prim mother, by UrsuLa JEANns, 
who disguises herself amazingly and 
remains unfalteringly right, and the 
yearning girl, whom Diana FULKER took 
over at the last moment owing to the 
illness of ANN WALFORD. 

Everything weighed up, a welcome 


addition to the list; and visually given 
every assistance by the alarming bric-a- 
brac of HutcHinson Scort’s Edwardian 
garden-room. 


Recommended 
Not to abandon hope. A fine gaggle of 
new productions is just round the corner. 
Eric Krown 


AT THE PICTURES 


Cinerama Holiday 
Good Morning, Miss Dove! 

INCE seeing the first Cinerama 

programme—more than _ sixteen 

months ago, by the way—I had had 
time to forget the extraordinary effective- 
ness of the device. I mean I knew it as it 
were intellectually, in the way one 
knows in warm weather that one can be 
very cold, but I had forgotten—as plenty 
of us found a week or two ago when the 
cold weather came at last—what the 
experience really felt like. 

The old magic, in fact, works as well 
as ever in Cinerama Holiday; but it is, 
one must admit, the old magic. The new 
programme is simply a string of in- 
geniously contrived opportunities for 
making us feel we are in the picture, just 
as the first programme was, even though 
there is an attempt to interest us in a 
tenuous “true-life story” about four 
young people who are being given a 
magnificent holiday (an American couple 
in Europe, a Swiss couple in the United 
States). Riding with the Cinerama 


Viss Dowe 


camera on a bob-sleigh run in Davos 
provides very much the same ‘sort of 
sensations as riding with it on the roller- 
coaster provided in the earlier filmi; and 
sensations of that order are the whole 
point and justification of Cinerama. It 
aims to do nothing more than maké one 
feel that one is, for the moment, sharing 
an absorbing experience. 

It is certainly an experience worth 
having, if one doesn’t take it too 
seriously. ‘The key-word is momentary: 
for the moment, one feels that one is 
there; and then it’s all over—no after- 
effects, good or bad. Cinerama is to 
actual experience as saccharin is to sugar. 

The film switches back and forth 
between the travels of the Swiss pair and 
the American pair. With the Americans 
we fly over the Swiss mountains, whoosh 
down a slope on skis (stopping un- 
expectedly at the edge—that raises a 
laugh), sight-see in Paris, dance among the 
rollicking students at a ball; with the Swiss 
pair we look round Las Vegas, gaze from 
a train at the canyons of Colorado, attend 
a lively Negro funeral in New Orleans, 
get right among Oscar Celestine’s band 
as they play “Tiger Rag” (and pretty 
nearly down his throat as he sings it) . . . 
Impossible to mention all the things we 
do as we sit still. The joins or seams 
between the three sections of the screen 
are still noticeable, but not at the 
important moments. If you want to be 
taken out of yourself for two hours—and 
put back absolutely intact, without sun- 
burn, benefit of fresh air, or loss of 
travel allowance—this is your meat. 


Good Morning, Miss Dove! (Director: 
Henry Koster), from the successful 
novel by.. Frances. GRAY PATTON, is a 
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[Good Morning, Miss Dove ! 


JENNIFER JONES 


basically very obvious and _ potentially 
sentimental piece made quite acceptable 
by skilful handling. The theme is simple: 
the all-pervading influence on a small 
New England town of the schoolmistress 
who has taught two genérations. of its 
people; and the narrative plan may be 
summed up in the ‘statemerit that néarly 
every face she sees sends her into a 
flashback. The focus of action is a period 
beginning with a day on which she 
suddenly feels ill and ending with her 
recovery from an operation; by the time 
it is over, we have been shown half the 
people in town, as they were and as they 
are. They are all essentially types, but 
the sketches are quite satisfying on that 
level, and JENNIFER JONEs’s portrait of 
the schoolmistress, whose sphere of 
influence widens to include a whole 
community, very pleasantly holds the 
thing together. 
. * * . + 

Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Best of all the week’s films I liked The 
Cobweb (Director: VINCENTE MINNELLI), 
which I saw late and more or less by 
accident because it was not press-shown. 
It seemed to me the most intelligent and 
literate thing M-G-M_ have done for 
years . . . and I can only suppose they 
didn’t press-show it for fear that some 
critiés might say that, thus scaring away 
nine-tenths of an average audience. In 
London now: Les Grandes Maneuvres 
(25/1/56), Richard III (28/12/55). Les 
Diaboliques (14/12/55), and a new DANNY 
Kaye, The Court Jester, of which more 
next week. 

Most notable release: The Desperate 
Hours (see second paragraph, 25/1/56). 

RicHarD MALLETT 





ON THE AIR 


It’s a Sin to Tell a Lie 


TOTHING covers the 
N distance between the 
television studio and 
the domestic viewing circle as 
insincerity. ‘The 
merest hint of it burns its way 
like a meteorite from trans- 
mitter to screen and explodes 
violently and disastrously in a 
cascade of disenchantment. 
Ihe interviewer looks hard 
too hard—at the interviewed 
soldier, furrows her brows and 
“I’ve been trying to 
remember where I've seen you 
before—weren't you the 
Lieutenant Smith who was 
captured by the Reds in Korea 
and got a medal for bravery?”’ 
And instantly the viewer's 
interest sags. ‘The patent in- 
sincerity of the question 
destroys all goodwill. The interview is a 
fake, and the viewer's 
being insulted. 

It is perfectly obvious to everyone but 
the producer of the programme that the 
interviewer is acting a lie. Until the 
rehearsal that morning she had never 
heard of Smith, never seen him or his 
picture. And she has not “ been trying to 
remember” him because she has just 
spent the best part of an afternoon 
familiarizing herself with his story. 

Why do producers still tolerate in- 
sincerity? Is it because they are blind to 
its devastating effects? Or are they them- 
selves deceived—by the mass of para- 
phernalia, props and gimmicks at their 
command— into believing that insincerity 
is only another trick of the trade? If a 
backcloth is faked, why not an interview? 
If an interpolated length of film is an 
acceptable white lie, why not a phony 
cross-talk? There ought to be someone at 
the B.B.C., some inspectorate or monitor- 


rapidly as 
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intelligence 1s 


ing service, charged with the duties of 
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nipping insincerities in the bud and of 
teaching errant producers the difference 
between illusion and deception. 
Insincerity crops up everywhere. We 
see people pretending to ad lib when they 
are in fact reading from prompter-boards. 
We see a person with an ear pressed 
against a telephone and are expected to 
believe that the decibels pass right 
through his poor head, being amplified 
on the way, to emerge like the roar of an 
enraged town crier. We are invited to 
give credence to the most outrageous 
coincidences—the timely arrival of cele- 
brities or tunes that have been mentioned 
en passant. We are told that the studio 
audience for “This Is Your Life” turns 
up without any suspicion that it will be 
asked to take the hot seat. We hear inter- 
views, in “Panorama” and elsewhere, 
which are framed in impromptu language 
and have been rehearsed down to the 
final full-point. We are told by cosy 
chairmen that discussion panels will be 


continuing their argument when the 
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programme ends, though we 
know that they will be away 
in their taxis before one can 
say Eric Robinson. And so 
” 

On the whole I find more 
insincerity in B.B.C. than 
1.T.A. programmes, but this 
may mean merely that the 
commercial service has little to 
be either sincere or insincere 
about. When I switch to 
Channel 9 I expand with 
gullibility. 

While I am on the subject of 
deception I should like to 
commend Ernest Dudley on 
the discovery of a brand new 
line in audience participation. 
His “Judge for Yourself” 
series, in which the viewer is 
presented with half a crime 
playlet and invited to supply 
the rest from imagination 
(solutions on postcards, please), 
is a masterly example of literary economy 
or the gentle art of getting away with 
murder. I shall be surprised if the 
series is not followed by a string of 
unfinished symphonies, half-baked dishes 
of duologue and documentary, and variety 
shows for which the viewer is urged to 
supply his own jokes. 

“Saturday-Night Out” continues to 
experiment very successfully with the 
entire alphabet of television techniques. 
The other week the programme visited 
Lowestoft and the North Sea for a 
close-up of trawls, trawlers, fish, fisher- 
men and fish-wives, and came through 
the ordeal by snow and salt water with 
hair and colours flying. Robert Beatty 
and Bob Danvers-Walker were in excel- 
lent form and gave us pictures wonder- 
fully exciting in pattern and texture. 
There was no fake about this programme. 
Everything was absolutely authentic— 
including the skipper’s laryngitic sea- 
dog articulation. 

BERNARD HoLLowoop 
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‘iS washing machine 


Washdays are so much easier with the New Streamlined English Electric Washing Machine. 


is new-streamlined! 


The extra BIG tub holds more and gets a really large family wash spotlessly clean in minutes. 


With ‘finger-tip control’ 


And before you know it, iis Washing Machine will have paid for itself in laundry bills — over and over again. 


it heats the water— 


The simple controls are at your finger-tips. 


boils if required 


At the turn of a knob this wonderful work-saver 


Washes carefully—wrings | 


washes thoroughly yet gently, wrings and empties—automatically. 


and empties itself 


It also heats the water — boils if required ! 


-all automatically | 


Easy washdays on easy terms PAY AS LITTLE AS 


Complete with ‘Packaway’ automatic wringer. Yours for as little as Fr 
£29.13.9 down and 13/5 per weck for 2 years. Heater model includes 
auto-timer control. Cash price £61.17.0. Purchase Tax £27.2.9. 


Standard model (without immersion heater) cash price £52. Purchase | 
Tax £22.16.3. Table-top cover an optional extra on either model. 


FREE demonstrations willingly given at your local Electrical Showroom PER WEEK 


“sft, ENGLISH ELECTRIC” 


BRINGING YOU BETTER LIVING 


THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED, DOMESTIC APPLIANCE AND TELEVISION DIVISION, EAST LANCASHIRE ROAD, LIVERPOOL 10 











Vill 


Winter lack of SUNSHINE 


brings more illness 





British made 


Guaranteed for 


12 months 


£14+14-0 
Or on Easy Terms 


(Exempt from Purchase Tax) 
On prescription 


Combines ultra-violet with infra-red. 
used under medical guidance, relieve pain, regen- 
erate the tissues, destroy many germs and help to 
build up resistance against our winter climate. 


DOCTORS 
PRESCRIBE 


—yitaminising ultra-violet 
and deeply penetrating 
infra-red rays. 

FOR THE OLD-—to 
relieve pains, particularly 
Rheumatic, Sciatic and 
similar conditions. 

FOR THE YOUNG— 
to help their bones to grow, 
through the _ anti-ricket 
Vitamin D. 


ACTINEA 


wht, 


the Portable Sun 


/ 
i 


These rays, 


FROM YOUR CHEMIST OR ELECTRICAL DEALER 


ULTRA-VIOLET SOURCE 
150 watt High Pressure Quartz 
tube. Erythema dose: 1 minute 
at 1 yard 


Write for illustrated leaflet to: 


INFRA-RED SOURCE 

400 watt, deeply penetrating, 
wired, black body element. 
93° x 6" x 8”. 


front 
up to 


entirely 
Closes 


Dept. P.5 


PERIHEL 


LIMITED 


27-29 RABBIT ROW, LONDON, W.8. 
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STAPLES 
‘CANTILEVER TABLE 


has 100 uses in the Home 


1956 


Ps 
Table top veneered in Oak, 
Mahogany, Walnut or 
“* Durette”’ plastic 
Press buttons to adjust height. 


Steel tube enamelled cream. 


Projecting tubular foot slides 
easily on the floor 











Prov. Pat. 1869/54 
The table is adjustable in height 
to suit your chair or bed. 


mice £4.4.0 


Information only from: From your local furnisher 
STAPLES & CO LTD - CRICKLEWOOD - LONDON .- 








Off-form outside-left 


becomes regu/ar inside 


Poor big-shouldered, big-hearted 
Tom! Once the best outside-left in 
the league—now he’s liable to be left 
outside. when the team’s picked. 
“Hullo, Tom,” I said, “what was it 
that was weighting your boots last 
Saturday—dull care?” 

“Put a sock in it,” gloomed Tom 
‘How d’ you expect me to pass when my 
centre’ s blockedall through the match?” 

“Sothat’s why you’reslowing up?” 

“I’m slowed down,” said Tom. 
“Right down. It’s this constipation.” 


“Then,”’ I said gravely, “‘just get 
your middle line right, and you’ll 
soon be in the clear.” 

“Don’t talk such dribble,” snapped 
Tom, “our middle line’s all right.” 

“Tt’s not tackling hard enough,” I 
replied. “ Your middle line, I mean. 
The one that runs down inside you. 
It’s thirty feet long—and all your 
food has to pass through it. And un- 
less the muscles down there are in 
trim topush italong, you’re blocked.” 


“Repeat that,” said Tom. “‘The 
trainer’s never said a twoord about it.” 

“Keep steady,” I said. “It’s nota 
question of massage. It’s your food 
you should watch. Too much of 
these soft, starchy foods—that’s 
what’s holding you up. To stop con- 
stipation scoring against you, what 
you need is bulk...” 

**T’ve got too much of that already,” 
said Tom. 

“You get the bulk I’m talking 
about at breakfast-time, by eating 
Kellogg’s All-Bran. It'll soon have 
you back in the team.” 

“Til sign on now,” said Tom as he 
raced away. 

The next time I saw Tom he 
looked like a man who'd had three 
bonuses and a benefit. 

‘A fine recovery, Tom,” I said. 

“Regular member of the first team,” 
he said, “thanks to All-Bran. I'm 
right inside, now!” 

‘My tip for promotion,” I said. 


WHY KELLOGG’S ALL-BRAN 
SURELY AND GENTLY 
RELIEVES CONSTIPATION 
Eaten with absolute regularity, Kellogg's All- 
Bran gives your system the bulk nature in- 
tended it to have. All-Bran’s bulk enables 
bowel muscles to keep naturally active and so 
to clear the i inal tract, th ghiy and 
regularly. Result: your whole body keeps fresh 
and active, and you are always physically and 
mentally alert. All-Bran is delicious for break- 

fast or in buns or cakes. All grocers sell it. 
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Yes dear—it’s a Thermovent. The air goes in 
at the bottom, gets warmed inside and out 
it comes at the top, spreading cosy warmth 
all around the room. That’s why we haveno 
cold corners—and no uncomfortably-hot 
spots either. Daddy likes it because we can’t 
waste current with it—it switches itself off 
as soon as the room is warm enough. And I 
like it because it’s so nice looking, so clean, 
and quite, quite safe. 


Thermovent Model FRC2 
Portable convector heater with 
polished walnut-finish plastic 
front panel : easy-carry handle; 
‘warm glow’ effect with built-in 
Automatic Heat Control. 

2kW model (illustrated) 217.19.9 
Other Models from £10.15.10 





Awarded the Good Housekeeping Seal of Guarantee 


cp Thermovent 


@ ELECTRIC COMFORT HEATING 


Ask to see these unique heaters at your local electricity show- 
rooms or electrical dealer’s, or write for further details to: 


THERMOVENT HEATING, E. K. COLE LTD., § VIGO ST., LONDON, W.1I 
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ll d fabri 
Off with the off-whites, on with the new, the 
bold-stroke patterns, the clear percussive colours, 
the room-for-enjoyment air of a room, when 


papers and fabrics are partnered at Sandersons. 


SANDERSON 


OF BERNERS STREET 


Showrooms : 52-53 Berners Strect, London, W.1, and at Glasgow, Edinburgh and Exeter 


YOUR DECORATOR CAN SHOW YOU THE SANDERSON WALLPAPER BOOK SANDERSON FABRICS CAN BE SEEN AT LEADIN 





Shell Nature Studies 1: 


PAINTED BY TRISTRAM HILLIER 





There are many fossils to be collected (fossils are casts or prints or remnants of animals and plants which 
existed millions of years ago), if you look for them in the right places. corALS (1, 2, 3 and 4) are tur 
up by the ploug n ancient coral reefs. SEA-URCHINS abound of different kinds and shapes — f 
ones known in Gloucestershire as ** Pound Stones ” (5); round ones called by a scientific name meaning 
the ** flower-gemmed tiara of the Persian Kings”’ (6 and 7, embedded in Limestone); humpy ones 
(8 and 9) in chalk cliffs and quarries. Fossil spines off the sea-urchins are found separately (10). Chalk 
cliffs also yield BELEMNITES (11), fossilized parts of extinct ink-squirting molluscs like cuttlefish. Country 
people called them “* thunderbolts ”’. 


AMMONITES (12, 13, 14, 15, 16), fossils of coiled shellfish also extinct, vary from penny size to 
giants two feet across. Tiny ones transformed to iron pyrites (15, 16) are common on Dorset beaches, 
washed from the cliffs and polished by sand and wave. Oddities from Yorkshire are ST. CUTHBERT’S 
BEADS (17, 18), starlike or round segments of the stem by which sea-lilies (animals related to sea-urchins) 
anchored themselves to the sea-bed. These used to be made into rosaries. 
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You can be sure of The Key to the Countryside 
TIC Al 
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Drawing from life of a 
gentleman who chooses his 
friends, Specially 
commissioned by the House 
of Whitbread from 
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as well. 


‘A penny or so more doesn’t 

interest me nearly so much as the 

kind of beer I’m drinking 

— and I know what I’m getting 
when I ask for a 


WHITBREAD 


the superb Pale Ale 








4S you don’t see.. 
eee but do notice In these partitions, the structural and exsthetic 


standards first introduced by Constructors are accompanied by features which 
contribute still further to their efficiency. aa Flush switches. 2] Universal 
post concealing wiring space. 3 ] Mop rail. 4] Provision for heating panel. 
5 ] Floating door frame for variable ground clearance. 


Please write for catalogue P/A for full specification. 


CONSTRUCTORS 


Regd. Trade Mark 
STEEL EQUIPMENT FOR OFFICE AND FACTORY 
CONSTRUCTORS GROUP, Tyburn Road, Birmingham 24. Tel. *ERDington 1616 
London Office : 98 Park Lane, W.1. Tel. MAY fair 3074 
And at Manchester, Leeds, Bournemouth and Leicester 





DAISEE JUTE 


Gets Chae 
Sack 


HIS isn’t the kind of sack you don’t want. This is 
2 a jute sack —and that is a Good Thing. For 
sacks carry your coal, your sugar and your flour. 
Sacks carry fertilizers and seed and grain. And 
because sacks must be tough, the best sacks are 
made of jute. 

Just like rope. And twine and hessian and scrim. 
All these are made of jute. Jute backs your lino and 
your carpets. Jute lines your shoes and shapes the 
shoulders of your suit. 

What amazing stuff is jute. How unromantic and 
how unregarded. But how very vital! For always, 
everywhere, jute is at its necessary task. All praise 
to jute! 


JUTE........ 


INpysTRIES LT 


—makers of bags and sacks; twines, cords and ropes; jute 
carpets and furnishing fabrics; yarn for carpets, cloth for backing 
linoleum, for tarpauling, roofing felt, damp-courses and plas- 
terers’ scrim; cotton belting and webbing and canvas. 


There may be an application of jute to your business. Why not write to us :— 


JUTE INDUSTRIES LTD - MEADOW PLAGE BUILDINGS - DUNDEE 





Increase your 


office output 


without extra 
staf, f! The sudden sharp impact of 


noise in an office—jangling phones, tap-tapping of 
typewriters, banging doors and ordinary talk—makes 
constant war on the nerves of office staff. This results 
in “noise fatigue”, when concentration flags, 
quantity and quality of work fall off. 

The condition can, however, be remedied: reduce 
noise to a comfortable level and office output 
increases. It’s as simple as that! And noise can be 
reduced quite easily, effectively and inexpensively 
by installing Acousti-Celotex Tiles. They mop up 
unwanted noise as blotting paper does ink. And their 
success has been proved in offices the world over. 
If you suspect you have a sound problem, write to us 


and we will give you expert advice without obligation. 


ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 





—absorbs unwanted noise 


MADE IN GREAT BRITAIN BY CELOTEX LIMITED, NORTH CIRCULAR ROAD, 
STONEBRIDGE PARK, LONDON, N.W.10. 
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WHAT THE *** FORETELL... 
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‘The Brandy’ stood in the 
cupboard on the landing; one 
teaspoonful for the vapours, two 
for a swoon. Or, when the family 
skeleton gave a rattle, father 
pounded heavily up the stairs 
with a tumbler. ‘The Brandy’ was 
symbolic of disaster. 

We've changed all that now. 

To begin with, a man knows 
the difference between Brandy 
and Cognac Brandy. He prefers 





; A toagt to little 
S 1, Emly 


Courvoisier because it is authentic 
Cognac. The bottle stands proudly 
on the sideboard. And whether 
he chooses the remedial virtue of a 
Courvoisier Three Star and splash 
or the more solid support of a 
V.S.O.P. liqueur, if little Em’ly 
likes to stay out in 

the snow, it’s all 

right with him. 


COURVOISIER| 


COGNAC 


The Brandy of Napoleon 


*k*kx& and V.S.0.P. 








TEL : ELGar 5717 (10 LINES) 








ae" 


tgs re mo RHODESIA 
——— 


Now is the most favourable time of the year to take a 
trip to Rhodesia . . . for business, holidays or perhaps 
emigration. SAFARI —the experienced air service to 
Africa—offers a leisurely, comfortable fly-by-daylight- 
only journey at the lowest fares on the route. Consult 


MN any travel agent. 


.«.the experienced service to 
East, West & Central Africa 


Operated jointly by — 
AIRWORK LTD 
Brompton Air Station, 

249 Brompton Road, London, S.W.3 
Telephone: KNI 4371 


HUNTING-CLAN 


72 Wigmore Street, London, W.1 
Telephone: WEL. 7799 

Passenger Reservations — 

Skyport 4111 





Return Single 


N’DOLA ... £205 4s. £114 
LUSAKA 207 L115 


Return 
BULAWAYO ... 212 8s. 
SALISBURY 212 8s. 
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WEATHERPROOF 
WINDPROOF 
ROTPROOF 


POSITIVELY RUSTPROOFED METAL WINDOWS 


Write to Crittalls for a helpful booklet on Metal Windows 


The sign of a 
well built house 


4 THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO LTD + BRAINTREE « ESSEX - BRANCHES AND DEPOTS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


IBW is 





XXL 


Flying across 
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the world? _ 


LONDON TO PARIS, BEIRUT, 
TEHERAN, KARACHI, CALCUTTA, 
BANGKOK, SAIGON, MANILA, 

TOKIO ...by the giant new 
SUPER CONSTELLATIONS 


1S THERE 4 MENMMESSY (8 THE HOUSE? 


Everybody looks up to 


HENNESSY 











Leaving London Airport at 2 p.m. 

on Wednesdays and Sundays, 

the world-renowned London-Paris 
‘Epicurean’ continues to the East, 

using giant Super Constellations with 3-class 
accommodation (sleeper, lst and tourist). 
Our Epicurean standards of cuisine, comfort 


Other and service have been meticulously studied- 


Super Constellation 
services to 


U.S.A, CANADA, MEXICO, 
COLOMBIA, VENEZUELA, 


SOUTH AMERICA, 


special dishes for every caste and climate, 
fares to suit all purses—and multi-lingual 
cabin staff, courteous and attentive. 


EAST AND WEST AMERICA 
MIDDLE EAST, PAKISTAN, 
INDIA, FAR EAST 


AIR FRANCE 


astern SIcweGn . 


.--A GREAT NEW WORLD SERVICE 
YOUR ‘VISCOUNT’ HOLIDAY 
Here are some summer tourist return fares from London NICE 
BARCELONA £38- 9 -0 GENEVA £27-6 0 PALMA 
BIARRITZ £33- 3-0 LISBON £54-18-0 PARIS from £10-0-0 
BORDEAUX £29- 0-0 MADRID £46-13-0 ROME £50- 3-0 
CORSICA from £33-12-0 MARSEILLES £30-12-0 VIENNA £45- 8-0 
DINARD(D.C.3)from £12-0-0 MILAN £36- 0-0 ZURICH £28-18-0 
New, day non-stop Viscount Service London/Nice from 24th March. 


Reservations from your usual Travel Agent, or Air France offices 


AIR FRANCE pioneers of wort traven 


London . Birmingham . Manchester 


from £27-0-0 
£42-19-0 


Glasgow 





SYNONYMOUS WITH 


saniniiaiitionee ia 


THE FUTURE 


DUPORT FOUNDRIES LIMITED - DUDLEY PORT: TIPTON - STAFFS 
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the things they say! 


I.C.I. spent more than 30 million quid last year on new plants. That's what 
I like to see — big ideas being put over in a big way ! 


Yes, but isn’t there a danger of a company getting too large ? 
Why so? 
Because the sort of centralised control you get in big organisations kills initiative 
and smothers everything in red tape — costs rise and efficiency falls. 


But 1.C.1. doesn’t work that way. 
It has 13 operating Divisions, and each is largely master of its own affairs. 
Certainly, the end-product of one is often the raw material of another, but 
there’s plenty of rivalry between them. 


Well, if the Divisions are run as separate concerns, what was the sense in merging them ? 


So as to make a common pool of all their research and technical knowledge — and of 
their buying and selling, too, whenever that could be done with advantage and economy. 


Is that all ? 


By no means. The merger also meant that the best brains in the business would be 
available to plan for all. And by putting all their money into one “ kitty”, 
they made sure that their ambitious new plans 
wouldn't fail for lack of capital. 


You sound as if you really believed in I.C.I.’s sort of bigness ! 


I do. 1.C.I. has to be as big as it is, to do the very big job it is doing. 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 





find your 
favourite in 


Suchand 


for those 

who delight 
in continental 
flavours. 


SUCGHARD CGHOCOLATE, LONDON, S.E.16 


regalia 


{ 

| Ae 
Fe 
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“PLAY SAFE” 
on Birthdays 


Give presents which will earn you praise 

for your thoughtfulness, To young child- 

ren give “Play Safe’’ soft toys which 

contain neither glass nor wire, and which 

are fully described in the “Play Safe” 
booklet which is 

free from 
Wendy Boston, 
16, Queen St., 
Abergavenny, 


ae Mon. ‘ 32 
S @ i'r TOYS 





Give yourself atreat... 

buy a HAYTER 24 in. MOTOR 
SCYTHE and take all the hard work 
out of grass cutting. Operated by 
a reliable 4-stroke engine, it does 
a remarkably. neat job, quickly 
and with minimum effort, from 
roughest cut to lawn level 
Optional extras include (1) 
attachment for disposing of 
fallen leaves (2) generator 
for hedge trimmer (3) pump 
unit 





Please write 
for illustrated 
booklet and 
prices to... 


HAYTERS OF SPELLBROOK 
17 Spelibrook Lane, Bishop's Stortford 
Tel: Sawbridgeworth 2383 








BERS 


H LIQUEUR 


, PROOUCE OF SCOTLAND 


Full flavoured smoking is 
the distinction given by 
Craven Mixture. Sir James 
Barrie considered * this 
honour preferable to the 


freedom of any city. 
* In‘ My Lady Nicotine’ 


honours 


Craven Mixture 4/8 oz. 
Craven Empire de luxe Mixture 4/4 oz. 








Obtainable from 
appointed stockists 
there is one in your 
district. Write or call 
at our showrooms for catalogue. 
rRICKERS 67 JERMYN ST, PICCADILLY, LONDON SWI OR 4 OLD JEWRY 


Styles 
for town 
and 
country 


wear 


» CHEAPSIDE, LONDON EC2 














ueTt dafoty 


© Equal to £6.1.9 per cent gross 
@ ASSETS EXCEED 
£3,000,000 
The State Building Society are ready 
to accept any sum up to £5,000 for 
investment at 34% free of Tax 
(Income Tax borne by the Society). 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


(ESTABLISHED 1931) 


For full particulars apply to the Secretary 


STATE BUILDING SOCIETY 59 stare nouseE 


26 UPPER BROOK STREET, PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1. Tel: Mayfair 8161 
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Offices in LONDON - 


CALL THE TUNE.... 








HAVE THE KEY 


There are countless ways in which Aluminium can be 
put to work for industry. Our Development Department 


is always ready to advise on any application. 


Ti Aluminium Ltd 


ONE OF THE LARGEST U.K. FABRICATORS OF ALUMINIUM AND ALUMINIUM ALLOY 
SHEET, CORRUGATED SHEET, STRIP, CIRCLES, PLATE, EXTRUDED SECTIONS AND TUBES. 


Head Office: Redfern Road, Tyseley, Birmingham, 11. Tel. Acocks Green 3333. A @ company 


BIRMINGHAM » MANCHESTER - LEEDS - GLASGOW AND BRISTOL 
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HAPPINESS! 


With affection, care and security, 
living in homely surroundings— 
our children’s future is assured, 


This voluntary Society has 

nearly 5,000 children now 

in its care, depending on 
YOUR HELP. 


0. g DONATIONS and LEGACIES 
, ‘ hee gratefully received 
oud oy Geller wh I 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
You can rely upon Snow-Shoes to of muddy grass car-parks, climb slippery driveways, 9 
get you home safely whatever the keep going (and stop) on snow and ice. Snow-Shoes 
weather. ‘Ihese new road grips are are strong, light and take up 
the simplest ever devised. Flace one | ad little room in the car boot. SO Cl ET Y 
in front of each rear wheel, drive on 
— and away! When you reach hard = SS ee 
road, ‘ust flip them off with the tool 4 eneffield) 1 
provided. (Do not drive over 25 TOLEDO WOODHEAD ie ITED J 
m.p.h. with Snow-Shoes fitted.) In case of difficulty write (Shel Works, Sheffield 3 Old Town Hall, Kennington, §.E.11 


With Snow-Shoes you can pull out or ring 20108. 


(formerly Waifs and Strays) 








VISITING LONDON? 


Home comfort 


Menfolk 
tlome is where the grocer delivers, 


where you can hear your letters come og appreciate the 


in through your own front door, where ; i ; ie 
you can have your friends in for drinks —— ° 
or meals, Park West consists of 600 Ee quality feel of 
such homes, pleasantly furnished service - d d. 
apartments, some small, some bigger, g00 underwear 
some big- family size — all with kitchen, + : AC 
fridge, bath, constant hot water, central ; ‘ \\ i 
heating, radio, telephone and complete ‘ 
linen, cutlery, cooking pansand crockery 
— everything from towels to telephone onmnmaces win 
directories, iron and ironing board to PROPERTIES OF : 
writing paper. Including maid-service : : , ; ee 
forcleaning, bed making, shoe polishing, e 1. pe pel 
tidying. Below stairs: restaurant, snack ’ 
bar and club bar: garage,squash courts ee. hi 9 pomhe which can be 
. ‘ b of « hermetically 
and a big heated swimming pool. You f 
can book for a night (37/6 single), a ; / 3. A packless gland. 
week ora month, May we send you our a 
brochure — a conducted tour in photo- <n for Automatic coolant regulation: Move- 
graphs? Why not come and look round ment for pressure change: Packless gland 
ment thee satan toe? to seal spindle in high vacua: Reservoir to 
‘ accept liquid expansion: Dashpot or delay 
device: Barometric measurement or control: 
Pressurised couplings where vibration or 
movement is present: Dust seal to prevent 
ingress of dirt: Pressure reducing valves: 
Hydraulic transmission: Distance thermo- 
Static control: Low torque flexible coupling: 
Pressure sealed rocking movement: Pressur- 
ised rotating shaft seals: Aircraft pressurised 
cabin control, etc. 





Write for List No. K 800-1 





MARBLE ARCH 


ed ae DRAYTON 


A MBassador 77 33 
Ss Drayton Regulator and Instrument Co. Ltd., 
CASLES: Belwespar Padd London West Drayton, Middlesex BIS 











WH 





<a 
ee of people throughout 
FERNE I a the world have cause to 
pe 4 thank Fernet-Branca. Take a small 
ean” | wine glassful in coffee, water or soda. Fernet- 
Branca also adds zest to cocktails. Obtainable in 
all good hotels and bars or from your Wine Merchant. 


Write for Booklet concerning these world renowned Bitters to: 
Ke Sole concessionaires for U.K.: WALTER SYMONS & CO. LTD. 11-15 Monument Street, London, E.C.3. 
DOS DAA. AAW. WVPPD AAD WWW FoOn’:;«»n»D DD GGC_|G@’C6_',_ diTv’®nn ||] D5 


SN 
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A nice joint 


of 


Steel Sheet 


Your meal owes a lot to steel sheets. Your oven, 
baking tins and a whole array of household equipment, 
including the refrigerator, are made from steel sheets 
or from tinplate—which is steel coated with tin. 
These are but a few of the many articles by which 


your daily life is linked with the products of 


Richard Thomas 
& Baldwins Ltd 


A GREAT NAME IN STEEL SHEETS & TINPLATE 





XXVI111 





A Welsh 
Coxswain 


THIS 
MAN 
1S 
NEWS 


very time a lifeboat puts to sea. 

He gives his services willingly: he 

deserves your support. Help him by 

sending a contribution, however 
small, to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 


Treasurer : 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary : 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, 0.8.£., 4.C., T.0., M.A. 








*‘Now good digestion 
wail on appetile, 
and health on 
both” 
— Macbeth. 


INDIGESTION 


Under present day stresses, more 
and more of us find acidity makes 
digestion difficult or unpleasant. 
‘Milk of Magnesia’ Tablets, with 
their pleasant peppermint flavour, 
deal with this highly personal prob- 
lem so promptly, unobtrusively 
and effectively that it is really no 
longer a problem at all. 


‘MILK 


MAGNESIA’ 


TABLETS — 


42 Tablets 10}4. 75 Tablets 3/2 
30 Tablets 1{7 150 Tablets 5/3 


‘Milk of Magnesia’ is the trade mark of Phillips’ 


preparation of magnesia. 


UUUULA Sh UU iM 





MUST WE 
BE HEROES? 


! 

1 

| 

! 

! 

; And fight the Fire Fiend without 
} NU-SWIFT? Even the Royal 
} Navy don’t do that. Please send 
jus details of your wonderfully 
| rapid and reliable Fire Extinguis- 
1 hers—BEFORE IT IS TOO LATE! 
i 

! 

1 

L] 


Post to Nu-Swift Led. 25 Piccadilly W.1. 


In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 


People on the Continent have a name for healthy hair—tPANTENE’. 
Now it is Britain’s headline news, also : the first-ever deep penetra- 
tion Vitamin Hair Tonic containing Panthenol, a factor of the 
Vitamin B complex. Research shows that Pantothenic 
acid, into which Panthenol is converted upon absorp- 
tion in the scalp, is essential to hair health, strength 
and growth. ‘Pantene’ is stimulating, discreetly ¢ 
perfumed, refreshing : costs 16s.6d. from 
Chemists, Hairdressers and Stores. Avail- 
able both ‘with oil’ and ‘without oil’. 
Ask your Hairdresser for a 
‘Pantene ’ friction. 





“~PANTENE’ 


Sole Distributors: Thos. Christy & Co., Lid., Aldershot, Hants 


‘Pantene’ 
contains Panthenol 








You can blow it 7 
thanks to 


Active Carbon 


Think of the gelatine that holds 

the image of a photographic 

negative; and then think of its 

starting point as bones and selected 

skins from the Tanneries. Its absolute clarity, 

its freedom from specks of suspended matter, from any 

discoloration, is an everyday miracle taken so much for 

granted that, when sending a negative to be enlarged—or 

watching the enormous magnification of a tiny frame of cinema 

film upon the screen, one never thinks about it . . . It is just one 

of the many everyday miracles brought about by active carbon. 
Active carbon purifies drinking water, spirits, sugar and a hundred 
other foodstuffs. Some substances depend on it for their very existence 
in a commercial form; and it keeps down the cost of many industrial 
processes such as waterproofing or dry cleaning by collecting valuable 
solvents from the air and returning them to use. 


THE EXPERTS AT MAKING CARBON ACTION ARE 


Active Carbon is essentially a very pure form of 
charcoal which has enormous internal surface’ 
area estimated at more than 10 acres to 1 oz. of 
carbon. This surface has been made ‘active’, 
that is to say its power of adsorbing substances 
has been considerably increased by special high 
temperature treatment. There are many types 
of active carbon and it is important that the 
right type should be selected for the job it has 
to do. That is where the technical advice of Sutcliffe Speakman becomes so useful. 


SUTCLIFFE SPEAKMAN & COMPANY LIMITED, LEIGH, LANCASHIRE. TEL: LEIGH 9 
London Office: 2 Caxton Street, Westminster, S.W.1. Telephone: Abbey 3085 


SUTCLIFFE 
SPEAKMAN 
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An important factor in this mod- 
ern scientific age which seems 

to have been overlooked is the all 
important problem of Knife 
Sharpening in the home. . . Here 
at last to put this right is a 
revolutionary appliance, inexpens- 
ive and amazingly effective. Puts 
a really keen edge on Stainless Stee! 
Knives. 


aes 
MASON MASTER °&® 
Junghlen Corbitt ca 


KNIFE SHARPENER 


From ltronmongers 

Manufactured by: 

J. M. PERKINS & SMITH, LTD., 
BRAUNSTON, NR. RUGBY. 


} 





Make a 
meal of it 


INDIAN 
MANGO 
CHUTNEY 


At alt 





THE GREAT LADY 
OF SHERRIES 
In Spain, ISABELITA is a legend. 
The famous Ruiz created it in 
honour of Queen Isabel I. A 
very little comes to England each 
year but it all has the mark of 
greatness. Isabelita is worth a 
connoisseur’s trouble. 
Aske your wine merchant for it 
Write for free handbook 
on sherry to RUIZ (Dept. P), 
24, Grosvenor Street, W.1 
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enjoy Swiss Care 


\ 
South America , 
by Swissair! 


With superb Swiss 
food, Swiss efficiency 
and Swiss service to 
make your journey 
an unforgettable 
experience, it’s a 
wonderful way to get 
there. On our 
luxurious First Class 
DC-6B “Supersuisso”’ 
services to Rio de 
Janeiro and Sao Paulo 
(via Zurich or 
Geneva), sleeperseats 
are provided at no 
extra charge. 


f ! y Ask your Travel Agent for details od 


to Europe, the Middle East, North and South America 
Offices in: LONDON MANCHESTER GLASGOW DUBLIN 


cRcino 





PEX is the name. 
A140 the style - 


a pure wool sock blended 


top and is a favourite with most men. 
There are, of course. other PEX styles 


- equally attractive. 


DE yf Socks & Stockings 


H. T. H. PECK LTD., LEICESTER 





BY APPOINTMENT TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS, JOHN WALKER & SONS, LTD. 


Between fishermen 


the best stories are told over 
Johnnie 
Walker 


the smooth round whisky 
in the square bottle 


Born 1820 
still going strong 


Maximum prices as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association q 








No ‘teh, 


ng Ma tte, 


ARE YOU A TRUSTEEP 


The Public Trustee can relieve you of your burdens. 


ARE YOU MAKING A WILL? 


The Public Trustee, as your Executor, can act alone or 
with others. He is always accessible, and strictly 
impartial. 


ARE YOU MAKING A SETTLEMENT P 


The Public Trustee is a skilled, sympathetic and per- 
manent trustee. 


The Public Trustee Office is non-profit- 
making, and the strictest secrecy is assured. 


THE PUBLIC TRUSTEE 


KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
THE DEPUTY PUBLIC TRUSTEE, 76 Newton Street, Piccadilly, Manchester, 1. 


FOUNDED 1906 TRUSTS ADMINISTERED’ £600,000,000 
PE RR a el i a Ra 
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Nature’s Masterpieces 
can be 

instantly 

recognised- 

-so can 


HARRIS TWEED 


A masterpiece of Man and Nature 


THIS IS HOW > 


Look for the Harris Tweed Trade Mark. 
It is approved by the Board of Trade as 
a Certification Mark, and guarantees 
that the tweed to which it is applied 
is made from virgin Scottish wool, spun, 
dyed, handwoven and finished in the 
Outer Hebrides. No other tweed is en- 
titled to bear this Mark. 


ane 
a, 


HARRIS TWEED 


a 


LOOK FOR THIS MARK ON THE CLOTH 


LOOK FOR THIS LABEL ON THE 
GARMENT 


Issued by 
THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LIMITED 





andon the jobinunder5mins. 


A safe mobile working platform, on the spot and 
up to the work in minutes—that sums up 
the unique advantages of the whole range of 
Access Equipment mobile hydraulic units. 
Designed to supersede timber towers, 
trestles, scaffolding and similar cumber- 
some devices. 


Access tools save precious man 
hours on every overhead job. 














The ‘ Safety Raiser’ 
An adjustable working plat- , 
form, 7 ft. x 3 ft. or larger, and 
safely carrying 6 men, for 
raising by hand or electric 
pump to a maximum working 
height of 18 ft. Two or more 
can be spaced apart and | 
bridged by staging. Indis- 
pensable in manufacture and 
maintenance of large objects 


at various heights. 


The ‘ Beanstalk’ (Reéd.) 
6 models, for working heights 
up to 40 ft. Raised and 
lowered by hydraulic ram, 
operated manually or elec- 
trically. Sturdy and stable at 
all levels, yet can be quickly 
folded and wheeled by one 
man, —— doors, pas- 
sages, into li Can also be 
supplied mounted on trailer 
for towing. 


The profusely illustrated 16-page booklet “ Access Unlimited” 
which describes the * Giraffe’ and the ‘ Longlimb* as well as the 
* Beanstalk’ and the ‘Safety Raiser’, gives the answer to every 
overhead access problem. Write for a copy of Publication P.10, 


ACCESS EQUIPMENT LIMITED 
BRAEMAR AVENUE, NEASDEN, LONDON, N.W.10, ENGLAND 
Telephone : GlLAdstone 8283/4 Telegrams; Accessequip London 


Le 





"She Bodst- of the Bunch 


MACKENZIES 


For over one hundred years Mackenzie's have 
been shipping the fimest Sherry and Port. 
“Fino Perla” Sherry, am ideal aperitif, 
delights the eye with its glorious golden 
hue and charms the palate with its 

subtle, 








paiement CU 


pleasing flavour. 
“Regal” Tawny Port is a wine 
of character renowned 
for its mellow, 
heartening 
quality. 


Fino Perla Rey: ‘Regal’ Tawny Port 
MACKENZIE & CO. LTD. 


20, EASTCHEAP, LONDON, E.C.3. JEREZ & OPORTO 
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Get behind the flying FA 


See how the A9O SIX Westminster 
beats all comers—point by point 


ov POWER—plenty of it—from a six-cylinder, 
2.6 litre engine of brand new design. You 
cruise easily at 60-plus. 


“BRAKES ... this car has a larger braking 
surface —188 square inches—than any other 
in its price-class. Suspension has the firmness 

VGEARS «e+ 4-speed gearbox. From stand- for stability at high speed. Steering—light and 
still to 30 m.p.h. through the gears in 5.3 accurate—is made for fast cornering. 
seconds. Up to 70 m.p.h. in third. Top speed: Inside the Westminster there’s comfortable 
over 90. room for 5 people. Outside, the Westminster 

“PETROL CONSUMPTION is modest forsuch shows the sleek good looks that match up 
generous power. OVERDRIVE (an optional with a great performance. 
extra) will give you even more m.p.g. ¥ PRICE? Only £838 .7.0d. including P.T. 

These are just a few of the points that put the Westminster 

ahead. See your Dealer for the full story. ; 
For great performance in smaller cars there are the Austin .. a = 
A30 Seven and the A4go-A50 Cambridge. 


AUSTIN ..:2 
depend on it! 


REMEMBER — Quality and dependability 
are guaranteed by the B.M.C. Used-Car 
W y and you are certain 
of a good deal when you sell. 


i 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED - LONGBRIDGE « BIRMINGHAM 





orld B.O.A.C. takes good care of you 


en 


\» 





Buerevevte OveEeRS EAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
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